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BULWER LYTTON. 

fee nameof Lord Lytton, 
the Sir Walter Scott of 

the day, is perhaps the most 
familiar of our time in the 
ears of novel readers, and 
his wide literary reputation 
has been won by an amount 
of work that might well 
Stagger ordinary writers, es- 
pecially when his active life 
as a politician is considered 
inconnexion withit. Wield- 
ing the most prolific and 
versatile pen of any living 
author, he has made his 
mark alike as a dramatist, 
poet, essayist, critic, and 
novelist; and though he 
doubtless shines most pro- 
minently in the latter capa- 
city, yet whatever he at- 
tempts is generally charac- 
terised, if not by the very 
highest order of merit, at 
least by fair painstaking 
skill. Possibly, too, as with 
many another great name, 
had his fiction been less 
Successful, his poetical and 
general writings might have 
received a higher share of 
public attention ; but, as it 
1s, his literary reputation is 
So bound up with his many 
brilliant novels, that it is 
difficult to separate them 
and remember that he has 
also won sterling honours 
In other directions. It is 
the best part of half a cen- 
tury since he first came be- 
fore the public, and during 
that time there has been , as 
Scott said of Byron, ‘no 
reposing under the shade of 
1s laurels—no living upon 
the resource of past reputa- 
tion ; his foot was always in 
the arena, his shield hung 
always in the lists.” Or, as 
another writer expresses it, 
he “is remarkable as having 
Sought and obtained dis- 
Inction in almost every 
department of literature— 
M poetry, the drama, the historical romance, domestic 
Novel, philosophical essay, and political disquisition.” 
ike Cowley, too, he is memorable as having appeared 
48 an author, in a printed volume, in his fifteenth 
year, The many works of Bulwer Lytton are so well 
nown that it is scarcely necessary here even to indi- 
cate them, far less to offer any extended critical 
jnalysis, or give quotations; all it seems necessary 
© do, therefore, is to supply a few facts of personal 
Se eL as the advantages of his early life probably 
uced not a little to his subsequent advancement. 
ord Lytton, or, to write the name in full, the Right 
ea Edward George Earle Lytton Bulwer Lytton, 
as the third and youngest son of the late General 
eee of Heydon-hall, Norfolk, and was born in 
mee ‘ ; 805. His mother, Elizabeth Barbara, the only 
of Ie er and heiress of Richard Warburton Lytton, 
nebworth, Herts, was an amiable and accomplished 


ady, and stage 
sketh on her death in 1843, the subject of our 


Succeeded to her estate, and took the name of|and Scotland, and the year after heeft 
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BULWER LYTTON. 
(From a Photograph by Watkins, 34, Parliament-street. ) 


a eet can Si EE be 


Lytton. General Bulwer preceded his wife by many 
years, dying in 1807, and the charge of his three sons 
fell, therefore, on the widow, whose care and tender- 
ness have been thus affectionately commemorated by 
the most distinguished of her children: “ From your 
graceful and accomplished taste,” he writes in dedicat- 
ing his works to his mother, “I early learned that 
affection for literature which has exercised so large an 
influence over the pursuits of my life; and you, who 
were my first guide, were my earliest critic.” It may 
be interesting to note here, as showing the early indica- 
tions of his genius, that he is reputed to have written 
verses when he was only five or six years old. He 
was educated at home by his mother, and afterwards 
in private schools, whence he passed first to Trinity 
College and subsequently to Trinity-hall, Cambridge, 
where he carried off the Chancellor's prize medal with 
his English poem on “ Sculpture.” During the long 
vacation he made pedestrian excursions Over England 
college he tra- 


{ 
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velled on horseback through 
nu great part of France. 
He was by no means idle at 
the University, graduating 
B.A. in 1826, and M.A. in 
1835, and at a later period 
Oxford, and in 1864 Cam- 
bridge, conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. 
Lord Lytton’s strong lite- 
rary bias displayed itself 
very early, and he first ap- 
peared in print in 1820 as 
the author of “Ismael,” an 
oriental tale. His next 
published work, in 1826, 
was the prize poem on 
Sculpture. In the follow- 
ing year, according to ‘Men 
of the Time,” he printed at 
Paris, exclusively for pri- 
vate circulation, fifty copies 
of “ Weeds and Wild 
Flowers,” a small collection 
of poems and of maxims or 
aphorisms, which has never 
been republished in the 
editions of his collected 
works. In 1827 he pub- 
lished a tale in verse, en- 
titled “ O'Neil, ov, the 
Rebel,” and “ Falkland: a 
Love Story,” both anonym- 
ously. His first great work 
of fiction was “ Pelham, or, 
the Adventures of a Gentle- 
man,’ which, coming out 
anonymously at the close 
of 1827, and being at first 
but coldly received, ere long 
created a great sensation, 
and stamped its author as a 
master of his art. Its 
eventual brilliant success 
was well sustained by the 
following novels, now all 
well known: “The Dis- 
owned,” in 1828; ‘ Deve- 
reux,” in 1829; and “ Paul 
Clifford,” in 1830. The 
author’s next production, in 
1831, was a satirical poem, 
entitled, ‘“ The Siamese 
Twins,” associated with 
which, in the same volume, 
was the charming poem of 
“Milton.” In 1832 he gave 
to the world his celebrated 
novel of “ Eugene Aram,” 
and in 1833 “Godolphin” made its appearance, 
anonymously at first. It was about this time that 
Bulwer succeeded Campbell in the editorship of the 
New Monthly Magazine, to the pages of which he con- 
tributed a series of papers, collected and republished 
in 1835 under the title of “The Student.” In 1833 
he published his “England and the English,” and 
then came “The Pilgrims of the Rhine.” His next 
perk was the classical and picturesque romance of 
‘The Last Days of Pompeii,” the result of a tour in 
Italy. Another work of fiction, on Italian ground, of 
great historic interest, appeared in 1835; this was 


‘‘ Rienzi,” the Roman Tribune of the middle ages. In . 


the year 183] Mr. Bulwer had entered Parliament as 
member for St. Ives in the Liberal interest ; and in 
1832 he was returned to the new Reformed Parlia- 
ment as member for Lincoln, which he continued to 
represent till 1841, when he lost his seat, and for a 
considerable interval! kept aloof from active political life 
From this time his progress both in literature am 
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politics is matter of familiar history, his works succeed- 
ing each other with marvellous rapidity. It was in 
1838 that he produced the five-act comedy, Zhe Lady 
of Lyons, which not only secured a marked success at 
the time, but has retained its hold of the stage ever 
since. Richelieu came out in 1839, and in the 
same year The Sea Captain; while Money, which 
also is still tolerably well known, appeared in 1840. 
In 1841 “Night and Morning” was published, and 
followed in 1842 by “ Zanoni,” “ the well-loved work,” 
to quote the author’s own words, “ of his mature man- 
hood.” The “Last of the Barons,” “ Lucretia,” “‘ My 
Novel,” “What will he do with it?” and “ A Strange 
Story ” are amongst the best known of his other works 
of fiction ; while of later essays we have “ Caxtoniana;” 
and, as a nobly-finished work, the “Lost Tales of 
Miletus,” published so recently as 1866, will hold a 
high place amongst the literature of our time. 

It was soon after the accession to power of Lord 
Derby’s third Administration in July, 1866, that Sir 
Bulwer Lytton was raised to the peerage, as Baron 
Lytton. Asa Parliamentary speaker, Lord Lytton is 
generally acknowledged to be one of the most finished 
orators of the age. 


THE THREE LITTLE CHAIRS, 


TueEy sat alone by the bright coal fire, 

The grey-haired dame and the aged sire, 
Dreaming of days gone by. 

The tear-drops fell on each wrinkled cheek, 

They both had thoughts that they could not speak, 
As each heart uttered a sigh. 


For their sad and tearful eyes descried 
Three little chairs, placed side by side, 
Against the sitting-room wall ; 
Old-fashioned enough as there they stood, 
Their seats of flag and their frames of wood, 
With their backs so straight and tall. 


Then the sire shook his silvery head, 
And, with trembling voice, he gently said : 
‘‘ Mother, those empty chairs ! 
They bring us such sad, sad thoughts to-night, 
We'll put them for ever out of sight, 
In the small dark room upstairs.” 


But she answered, ‘‘ Father, no, not yet, 
For I look at them and I forget 
That the children went away : 
The boys come back, and our Mary, too, 
With her apron on of checkered blue, 
And sit here every day. 


‘¢ Johnny still whittles a ship’s tall masts, 
And Willie his leaden bullets casts, 
While Mary her patchwork sews ; 
At evening time three childish prayers 
Go up to God from those little chairs, 
80 softly that no one knows. 


‘¢ Johnny comes back from the billowy deep ; 
Willie wakes from his battle-field sleep, 
To say a good-night to me ; 
Mary’s a wife and mother no more, 
But a tired child, whose play-time is o’er, 
And comes to rest on my knee. 


¢*So let them stand there, though empty now, 
And, every time when alone we bow 
At the Father’s throne to pray, 
We'll ask to meet the children above, 
In our Saviour’s home of rest and love, 
Where no child goeth away.” 


On THE CHOICE oF CoLouRS.—An upholsterer should be 
very choice in the colours of stuffs he adopts to different 
varieties of wood. It is a mistake to cushion a mahogany 
chair with scarlet. That colour is too bright, and the maho- 

y beside it loses brilliancy, and becomes like walnut-wood. 
ffany people, however, who love the colour crimson, insist 
upon putting it with mahogany. In these cases, to counteract 
the glaring effect of the assortment, it is well to put a black 
or a green braid on the border, where the cloth and the wood 
come in contact; or if not this, then an edging of yellow silk, 
or, better still, of gold-lace with gilt nails. Those who desire 
to paper their rooms anew will do well to remember that on 
red, crimson, and amaranth-coloured grounds, black looks green. 
In the same way, black upon green loses all its lustre, and vice 
versa. Orange upon red hurts the eyesight ; violet upon blue 
looks washed out ; blue upon ‘green looks spinach colour by 
candle-light ; and grey, as we have already said, when sorted 
with green, very often comes out pink, It having become a 
custom now-a-days to print advertisements for dead walls in 
all the colours of the rainbow, we may tell those speculators 
who are anxious that their puffs should be seen as far off as 
possible, that the rule to follow is, that in all cases the colour 
of the letters should be complemental to the ground on which 
they are printed. Black on a white ground, violet on yellow, 
red on green, blue on orange, will strike the eye at once. A 
word now to gardeners. Nothing is less brilliant than flower- 
beds in which the only colours to be seen are blue and white ; 
nothing is more gaudily ugly than a garden stocked with a pro- 
fusion of yellow and little else. - It is very unsatisfactory also 
to find flowers of the same colour, but of different shades, 

laced near each other ; and all these errors of taste should 
e avoided. In order that a garden may be showy and attrac- 
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colour which makes them pale. 
take that colour, and ramromntee Brae 
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CHAPTER III. 


Epa@ar VINCENT and his friend took their departure 
soon after the disappearance of Agnes and her pupils. 
The two young men walked on side by side for some 
time, neither speaking a word, each engrossed with his 
own reflections. At last Archibald Trentham broke the 
silence with an abrupt question. 

‘<¢ Edgar, how much longer do you mean to stay here ?” 

*‘T don’t know,” was the reply, ‘‘it will depend on 
circumstances.’ 

‘Well, I’m off; this Bohemian sort of life doesn’t suit 
me at all. I’m sick and tired of tramping over miles of 
hot, dusty roads and twisted lanes, where no conveyance 
above the dignity of a hay-waggon is to be had for love 
or money, encamping under an umbrella, or on the lee 
side of a haystack, and scrambling up hills and down 
ravines, and through a wilderness of woods and bracken, 
to see you paint crooked old trees and ruined cowsheds. 
Iam heartily tired, too, of rusticating in inconvenient 
lodgings, and I shall go back to the civilised world to- 
morrow. We shall be nicely laughed at when we get 
back to town !” 

‘¢ Everybody is welcome to laugh that pleases ; but if 
you think fit to return to-morrow, I will wish you bon 
voyage.” 

‘‘ Why don’t you go with me ?” 

‘¢ Because [ don’t wish to return.” 

Trentham said no more for some minutes ; he fell deep 
into the train of thought he had been pursuing ever since 
the door of Acacia Lodge closed on him, but presently it 
culminated in the sudden exclamation— 

‘¢ Edgar, this is the first time you ever gave me cause 
to think you a scamp.” 

‘And do you think me one now?” inquired Vincent, 
so quietly that it appeared as if the implied accusation 
were not altogether unexpected by him. 

‘¢ Well, what else can I think? Just answer me one 
question, man. Is, or is not, this pretty governess the 
magnet that keeps you at Thornleigh ?” 

“¢That question is soon answered. Yes; and a fairer 
magnet never drew a man’s heart.” 


‘*Very likely ; but what is to be the end of the affair. 
I know I’m not clever, like you, but I never victimised a 
pretty girl in my life, and I don’t care to see you do it.” 

‘Thank you for your opinion of me, Archie. What 
have I ever done that you should be ready to impute to 
me such unmitigated rascality ?” 

‘¢ Nothing, as I told you; but why, in the name of 
common sense, can’t you leave the girl alone? You can’t 
marry her.” 

Vincent did not answer. 

“You know you can’t,” insisted Trentham, with added 
emphasis. 

“I don’t know anything of the kind,” returned Vin- 
cent, flushing a little. 

*¢ Are you mad, Edgar? How c; : ; 
hehe ~ can you possibly marry 
“*Never mind what I am,” he inter ily. *¢ 
don’t care to be reminded of that Fick dee eed 

“J think it is high time you were reminded of it. 
Your position as —” 

“Deuce take my position,” exclaimed the artist. 

*¢ And Ida, what —” 

Again Vincent broke in impetuously. 

** Archie, for heaven’s sake hold your tongue. Let the 
matter rest for the present; you don’t understand it. 
Leave me and Ida to settle it between us.” 

‘*T have done,” was Trentham’s half-sulky rejoinder ; 
‘* vour folly be on your own head.” 

The next day he left Thornleigh for London. 

The artist stayed on in his quiet lodgings, and im- 
proved his acquaintance with the inmates of Acacia 
Lodge. He brought music for Caroline, drew comic 
sketches for the amusement of Master Leo, and discussed 
politics with Mr. Kingston; but all the tender glances 
and low-spoken words and parting pressures of the hand 
fell to Agnes Floyd’s share. 


was a joy-light within her breast that shone out brightly, 
flinging a magical halo over the common ways and usages 
of every-day life, turning its former dull prose into poetry 
and its harsh dissonances into music. 

But one fair evening a cloud came over her glorious 
sky. She had taken the children for a ramble, in which 
Vincent had met and accompanied her, stopping, on 
their return, to say “‘ good evening” in full view of the 
house, which he declined entering. Agnes saw Mrs. 
Kingston’s grave face at the window, and very grave in- 
deed it looked. 

‘¢ Will you come to the drawing-room, Miss Floyd, 
when the children are in bed?” she said, rather osten- 
tatiously, ‘I wish to say a few words to you.” 

The few words proved to be these: ‘I am very sorry 
to have to speak to you on an unpleasant subject, Miss 
Floyd. Your attention to my children has always given 
me perfect satisfaction ; but there is a little matter on 
which I must really give you a hint, and I hope you will 
take it kindly. I should like to see just a little more 
reserve in your conduct towards the gentlemen visitors 
here. You know nothing of the world, Miss Floyd; you 
are young and inexperienced, and too ready, I fear, to 
take their idle flatteries for far more than they are worth. 
I did not know until this evening that Mr. Vincent was 
in the habit of escorting you when you walk out with the 
children.” 

The quick crimson sprang to the face of the sensitive 
girl ; for a few moments she stood in mingled shame and 
indignation, trying to frame a reply ; but nature had not 
intended her fora heroine, and at the first attempt to 
speak she broke down, and hurried from the room to hide 
the tears that would not be repressed. ‘The arrow had 
gone straight to the mark. 

Was Vincent trifling with her? she asked of herself. 
Had she really been too ready to accept his atten- 
tions ? These questions aroused her toa more thorough 
comprehension of her own heart. If Vincent’s love were 
not for her, what other offering had life that would not be 
worthless and empty in her sight. 

That night Agnes cried herself to sleep. 

The next morning Mrs. Kingston entered the schoolroom 
with more than her usual stateliness of manner. 

‘*Miss Floyd,” she said, ‘‘ Mr. Vincent wishes to see 
you for a few minutes in the drawing-room. He intends 
leaving Thornleigh to-morrow. You may probably know 
if he is likely to have anything of a private nature to say 
to you.” 

Agnes thought she did know, and her heart beat vio- 
lently as she ran downstairs. She was angry with her- 
self for the flush that came so hotly to her cheek when 
she stood face to face with Vincent, quite nullifying her 
attempt to look cool and unconscious, and say ‘‘ Good 
morning ” in a commonplace way. 

Vincent looked a little flushed too. He had evidently 
not sought this interview merely to say a few ordinary 
words of farewell. He closed the door after Agnes on 
her entrance, and drew her to a seat. 

*¢ Will you sit down and listen to me for a while, Miss 
Floyd. I had to prefer a formal request to see you alone, 
and Mrs. Kingston gave me such a look for my boldness. 
I saw a cross face at the window last evening, when I 
left you at the gate. Iam sure it was hers.” 

*¢ Yes,” said Agnes, smiling a little. 

Somehow Mrs. Kingston’s anger did not seem half so 
terrible now. 

** Aones—may I call you so?—do you know what I 
came here for this morning !” 

‘* Wasit to say good-bye?” she asked, intently study- 
ing the pattern of the carpet, for Vincent had seated him- 
self beside her on the couch, and she could feel his eyes 
upon her face. 

** It was to say aw revoir, I will not say good-bye to 
you unless you force me to do so. Agnes, 1 am going 
home to-morrow ; may I come again one day and take 
you back with me as my own for ever—as my wife ?” 

His arm had crept around her waist now, and his words 
were murmured softly in her ear. 

“¢ My darling, it is your sweet face that has brought 
me day after day to this house. I have loved you ever 
since I saw you first by the old church. Tell me, have 
you any love to give mein return; will you be my wife ?” 

There was no answer beyond a deeper flushing of the 
averted cheek, but Vincent was persevering. He took 
the shy, happy face between his two hands, and turned it 
towards his own. 

‘*Look at me, Agnes, speak to me. Do you love me ?” 

‘You know I do,” was the naive reply, and then the 
pretty head slipped from his grasp. The next moment he 
was imprinting his thanks and raptures on her lips, after 
the mode most approved by lovers. 

- What will Mrs. Kingston say ?’ wondered Agnes. 

‘Who cares? Tell her to look out for another gover- 
ness forthwith. And now, dearest, there is another 
matter to be settled between us. Youare a trusting little 
thing, Agnes. Has it never struck you that you know 
nothing of my family and circumstances ?” 

‘¢ T have scarcely thought of them,” she acknowledged, 
frankly. 

‘¢ And you will not shrink from marrying a poor man, 
Agnes ?” questioned Vincent, with a smile ; “poets and 
artists, you know, are proverbially poor.” 

‘‘T am not afraid,” answered the happy girl. ‘You 
shall see what an economical little wife I will make.” 

He smiled again—an odd, amused smile, with some 
hidden meaning behind it. 

“Why do you smile?” she inquired. ‘Don’t you 
think economical housekeeping possible in me ?” 

“‘ What would you say if I were to tell you that I am 
not what you take me to be—that I have all this time 
been masquerading in a false character ?” 

What do you mean ?” she asked, quickly. ‘* You are 
an artist, are you not ?” 
An amateur,” he answered, smiling at her in the same 
peculiar way ; ‘‘not a professional.” 
What are you, then?” she questioned, in surprise, 
not unmixed with a vague uneasiness, 
‘“* Will you promise not to be frightened if I tell you ?” 


Meanwhile Vincent was making a quiet study of her | he said, laughingly. 


character, tastes, and mental features in general. As for 
Agnes, her steps were on enchanted ground now. There 


‘“* Yes, I think I can promise that 
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| What, my dearest ?” 

# I shall care for you just the same,” she whispered. 

b My own Agnes. But I must imprison you firmly 
efore I begin the awful revelation, lest you should, after 

all, take fright and run away from me.” And smilingly, 

yet very tenderly, the young man locked both arms 

around the girl at his side. 

geShs would have felt real alarm but for his reassuring 

e. 

“Do tell me what you mean,” she pleaded, expecting 
She scarce knew what. ‘Perhaps I do not even know 
your real name.” 

es In part you do ; shall I tell you in full?” 

Certainly.” 

“Edgar Vincent Temple, Earl of Westmoor.” 

. With a ery she broke from his arms, and stood regard- 
ing him in stupified, half-credulous amazement. 

He laughed—he really could not help it. 

‘My dear Agnes, don’t look so dreadfully frightened. 
Is Lord Westmoor more formidable or less loveable than 
the artist ?” 

‘* You are jesting with me,” gasped Agnes. 

“‘T am not, indeed ; I have told you the truth. Had 
T been born to a humbler station in life I should have 

cen a professional artist ; as it is, I find my greatest 
pleasure in making sketching tours incog. in search of 
lovely little bits of scenery which nobody else has thought 
of painting; my friend, Lord Trentham, often accompany- 
Mgme. At last my good angel brought me to Thorn- 
leigh, where I found you, my beautiful wild rose.” 

She leaned against the wall, pale and faint. 

Springing up, Lord Westmoor caught her to his breast, 
and rained passionate kisses on lips, cheek, and brow. 

‘“‘ My Agnes, what is this ?’ he said, in tones of tender 
reproach. ‘‘ Am I no longer loveable ?” 

“We must part, my lord,” she said, faintly. 
only a governess—I cannot be your wife.” 

_ “* Nonsense, dear, why not? You are a lady in educa- 
tion, in deportment, in mental culture ; you have a sen- 
Sibility and refinement of nature, an innate grace and 
loveliness that 1 have vainly sought in many a high-born 
Woman. Darling, will it be such a terrible thing to wear 
% coronet ?” 

‘* But your friends, what will they say ?” 

*‘T have none who can control me in the least. Like 
you, Taman orphan. I have written about you to my 
Sister Ida, and she advised me to consult my own heart 
on the matter. She thought I might be safely trusted to 
choose for myself, you see. Come, smile again, Agnes 
mine. Itis not every young lady who would look so 
dismayed at the prospect of becoming a countess.” 

It may be presumed that Lord Westmoor’s argument 
Was conclusive, for Agnes did smile ; and before he left 
ler he had won from her a promise to bear his name and 
title in a few weeks. 

_Lady Ida, who, in answer to her brother’s letter eulo- 
gistic of the young governess, had really said a great deal 
more than he deemed it at all politic to reveal to his 
shrinkingly sensitive yet proud fiancée, was, in the first 
interview, completely won over by her gentleness and re- 
fined beauty, and quite ready to admit that a fairer or 
& more winsome countess had never graced the ancient 
house of Westmoor. 

Agnes bore her new honours well, and her noble hus- 
band told her that he had never felt really proud of his 
Coronet until he saw it glittering on her head. 

As for Mrs. Kingston, of Acacia Lodge, she is never 
Weary of talking about her ‘‘ dear young friend the Coun- 
tess of Westmoor.” 


“*T am 


THE END. 
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a 
O CHAPTER I. 

‘eau y dear, I think we really must give a dance next 
&¥ month. Lily has been to a dozen parties at least, 
iy, 2nd we have not returned one.” 

Bless me, and a dinner & la Russe next week. I 

Shall be ruined !” 


“Now, Fred., it’s senseless to talk like that. 
decently go out and not ask people back ?” 

_ Well, I suppose not ; but I know inviting me out to 
dinner is like asking a postman to take a long walk. I’m 
tired of cold cod, greasy mutton, and insipid entrées.” 

** How particular you get !” : 
**Not at all. I’m always satisfied with a chop or cutlet 
at my own table ; but to come home worn and wearied 

Tom the City and have to dress and sometimes drive 
Tailes to eat a bad dinner, and drink wine that unfits for 
Work the next day, is, I protest, no pleasure to me.” 

‘But how are we to keep up our circle if we don’t 
do it ?” 

. ** Well 
Circle,” 

° ¢ 
pee Oh¥ 


Can we 


» Possibly, we might judiciously narrow that 


‘ 1, really,” pettishly responded Mrs. Williams, 
ire a to ele up one’s friends and one’s life’s work, 
just as itj Wasting : Z 
= the ae ae eens to bear fruit, because you are sleepy 
‘ 5° 
. OU are unjust, Anne. I wish to gi 1 
f just, e wish to give up no rea 
eee: but only some of the acquaintances, and for whom 
eve cast, don’t care. I have told you often of late that 
money ni very bad in the City, and we spend too much 
6 e . . . 
ate never in my life said I wished to do anything re- 
mises assistance that you did not try to make me 
inser e. I don’t hear other people complain of bad 
you te and it must be only stinginess that causes 
wha ae puch objections when I am simply asking for 
$ u 

Bake ofthe chit s eed up our proper appearance for the 
replied the vanquished husband, 
3 do as you like, only let the affair be 
as possible,” 


£ course I shall be careful about that; bu Lily 
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wants a new dress or two, and some other trifles. 
you write me a cheque ?” 

‘¢ For how much ?” 

‘*T cannot make less than fifty pounds do.” 

‘ Tt’s quite impossible to give you so much now,” he 
continued, with a sort of groan; ‘‘it is only ten days 
since you had a hundred for dress. You must make 
twenty do.” 

‘Well, if I must, I must; but what is twenty pounds 
for two or three dresses and an opera cloak, and no end 
of little things. I feel anxious Lily shovld look her best, 
for I fancy Arthur Arkroyd is thinking of her.” 

‘* You don’t say so! I hope you are mistaken.” 

“¢ And why, pray ?” 

‘* He will expect a fortune with her, and I cannot give 
her anything.” 

“¢ All you will have to do will be to inquire into his 
means. If he asks you anything about yours, say what 
you have to give will be left in your will.” 

‘* T am not sure but that it would be raising false ex- 
pectations. 1 often wish, Anne, we had never left the 
Terrace, but had lived quietly there till this day. If we 
had done so, I should have been a rich man now, and 
been able to give Lily a fortune as well as the others, as 
they came out.” 

‘* Nonsense, they have a position in life they never 
could have attained had we continued to live in that 
narrow style.” 

‘“‘ A sty'e yet far beyond what was necessary for our 
parents ; rather beyond, too, that in which my brother-in- 
law has grown rich, and in which I certainly found more 
comfort and happiness than that in which we now live.” 

Mrs. Williams sighed and said, ‘‘ I have devoted all my 
energies, continually making great sacrifices of my own 
ease, towards the maintaining of a position equal to our 
neighbours, and this is all the reward I get.” 

‘‘ Tf I blame you,” Mr. Williams said, wearily, ‘I 
blame myself still more that I did not check the small 
beginnings. However, let us do what we can to moderate 
expenses now.” So saying, he handed his wife the cheque, 
and she went to her daughter, whom she found in the 
morning-room intent on a novel. 

“* Now, Lily,” she said, ‘‘ I have coaxed papa to give 
the ball, and got a little cheque ; so we will go into town 
at once and get your dresses.” 

** All right, mother. Cook has just been up for orders. 
Ttold her to have something nice for our dinner, and 
give the schoolroom the cold mutton.” 

‘Dear me, I shall have Miss Smith grumbling again ; 
they’ve had cold meat all the week, I think.” 

‘*How tiresome of her; I’m sure it’s very nice with 
pickles. I remarked to cook, we’d not had salmon for 
ages, and wasn’t it in now? and she laughed, and said 
perhaps I’d like lamb too !” 

‘* Well, dear, one would be almost as costly as the 
other in January, and papa has just been grumbling so 
at expenses and the bad times, that we must only have 
such luxuries when we have company. There, run and 
get dressed, and we’ll give the order at Roux for the 
dinner next week. I mean it all to be well done, just to 
show those Newmans we can manage an @ la Russe as well 
as they. I shall let Roux do the thing entirely ; it will 
be cheaper in the end.” 

‘¢ And save all the trouble,” chimed in Lily, in a very 
pre-occupied tone of voice. 

**Come, come,” said Mrs, Williams, ‘‘the morning is 
slipping away ; and you don’t go to get ready.” 

“Do sit down a minute, mother. Ive something very 
particular to tell you. You know Mr. Arkroyd took me 
down to supper last night, and among other things he 
asked me, could I live on five hundred a year.” 

‘* And what did you say ?” 

‘¢That I’d no notion ; that I supposed it was awfully 
little ; and he said he was frightened, and afraid I was 
extravagant. I did not wish him to think that, you 
know, because—” 

‘You like him, child.” : 

‘‘ Well, yes, mother; very much. And of course, if 
other people could live on it, we could. He’s coming in 
to talk to you and papa to-night ; and please mind, I’d 
have him if he had only five hundred shillings in the 
world !” 

‘“‘T think, my dear, it is well you have parents Icss 
romantically inclined, and who certainly will not see you 
sacrificed. Five hundred a year may seem a large sum to 
you, but in these days it is really a small income.” 

‘“Oh, mother, don’t be dreadful. I don’t care for 
riches, and I know Arthur would make me happy.” 

‘¢ Well, well, we shall hear what papa says.” 


PAPER. 


Will 


Arthur Arkroyd was very much in love with pretty 
Lilian Williams, and when he formally proposed for her 
that evening, hesitated only just a little as he mentioned 
the limit of his income, and a faint sigh escaped him 
when Mr. Williams said, ‘‘I cannot give her any- 
thing ; she will share what I leave with the others.” He 
loved the girl too well not to be glad to take her on any 
terms, but from the appearances Mr. Williams kept up 
he had been led to hope she would have some fortune, 
and he said to himself it would have been better if she 
had had just a little—say enough for her personal ex- 
penses. But, without any sign of disappointment, he 
went up to Lily, and claimed her for his very own, never 
thenceforward saying one word to her as to ways and 


means, 
(To be continued.) 
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A correspondent, writing from St, Petersburg, descrik 

the ‘* blinny” that are eaten so plentifully at the great spring 
carnival-fair of Russia. They are small round cakes 0 ue : 
wheat flour, something between a crumpet and Spor e, 
served up hot, and eaten with fresh caviare, OT with butter, or 
with sour cream, or with all three together, as taste may 
direct. During its appointed season the new delicacy 1s para- 
mount ; whether you dine with a Cabinet Minister, or make a 
sixpenny lunch at a ‘‘ Kophé Restaurant”—12 princely man- 
sions, in second-class hotels, in humble tea-houses, in the 
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CHARMING WOMEN, 
(From the Saturday Review.) 
Qasre are certain women who are invariably spoken 


ch of as charming. We never hear any other epithet 
applied to them. They are not said to be pretty, 
nor amiable, nor clever, though they may be all three, 
but simply charming ; which we may take as a kind of 
verbal amalgam, the concentration and concretion of all 
praise. The main feature about these charming women 
is their intense feminality.. There is no blurring of the 
outlines here ; no confusion of qualities admirable enough 
in themselves, but slightly out of place considering the 
sex ; no Amazonian virtues, which leave one in doubt as 
to whether we have not before us a youth in petticoats, 
rather than a soft or tender wonfan. A charming woman 
is woman all over, one who places her glory in being a 
woman, and has no desire to be anything else. She is a 
woman rather than a human being, and a lady rather than 
a woman. 

One of her characteristics is the softness and exquisite 
grace of her manner, which so sweetly represents the 
tender nature within. She has not an angle anywhere. 
If she were to be expressed geometrically, Hogarth’s Line 
of Beauty is the sole figure that could be used for her. 
She is flowing, graceful, bending in mind as in body; 
she is neither self-asserting nor aggressive, neither rigid 
nor narrow ; she is a creature who glides gracefully 
through life, and adjusts herself to her company and her 
circumstances in a manner little less than marvellous ; 
working her own way without tumult or sharpness, 
creeping round insuperable obstacles, and quietly wearing 
down more friable opposition with that gentle persistency 
which does so much more than turmoil and disturbance. 
Kven if she is enthusiastic—which she is for art, either as 
music, as painting, or as poetry—she is enthusiastic in 
such a sweet and graceful way, that no one can be offended 
by a fire which shines and does not burn. There is no 
touch of scorn about her, and no assumption of superior 
knowledge. She speaks to you, poor ignorant Philistine, 
with the most flattering conviction that you follow 
her in all her flights ; and when she comes out, quite 
naturally, with her pretty little bits of recondite lore or 
professional technicalities, you cannot be so boorish as to 
ask for an explanation of these everyday matters, which 
she makes so sufe you must understand. Are you not an 
educated person with a soul to be saved, and can you then 
be ignorant of things with which every one of culture is 
familiar? She discourses confidentially of musicians and 
painters unknown to fame, and speaks as if she knew the 
secret doings of the Conservatoire and the R. A. council- 
chamber alike. The models and the methods, the loves 
and the hates, of the whole artistic world are to her 
things of everyday life, and you cannot tell her that she 
is shooting her delicate shafts wide of the mark, and that 
you know no more of what she means than if she were 
talking in the choicest Arabic. If she has been abroad— 
and she generally has been niore or less—she will pour out 
her tender little rhapsodies about palazzi and ville, of 
which you have never heard, but every room of which 
she assumes you know by heart; and she will speak of 
out-of-the-way churches, and grim old castles perched 
upon vine-clad mounts, as if you were as well acquainted 
with them as with your native hamlet; and she will 
bring into her discourse all manner of Italian technicali- 
ties, as if you understood the subject as well as she her- 
self understands it ; though your learning is limited to a 
knowledge of how much was done in jute and tallow, or 
how many pockets of hops went off in the market last 
week. 

If she has a liking for high life and titles—and what 
charming woman has not ?—she will mention the names 
of all manner of counts and dukes and monsignori un- 
known to English society, as though they were her 
brothers ; but if you were to interrupt the gentle ripple 
of her speech with such rude breakwaters as ‘‘ who?’ 
and ‘‘ what?” the charming woman would think you a 
horrid bore, and no man would willingly face that. One 
may be a rhinoceros in one’s own haunts, but, as the 
fable tells us, even rhinoceroses are ashamed of their 
parentage when among gazelles. Never self-asserting, 
never contradictory, only sweetly and tenderly putting 
you right when you blunder, the charming woman never- 
theless always makes you feel her superiority. True, she 
lays herself, as it were, at your feet, and gives you a 
thousand delicate flatteries—indeed, among her spe- 
cialities is that of being able to set you on good terms with 
yourself, and her art of subtle flattery ; but despite her 
own self-abasement and your exaltation you cannot but 
feel that she is your superior, and that although she is 
too charming to acknowledge what would wound your 
pride, yet she sees it too, and tries to hide it ; all which 
has the effect of making you admire her still more for the 
grace and tact she has displayed. ‘ : 

The charming woman is generally notoriously in love 
with her husband, who is almost always inferior to her in 
birth, acquirements, manner, or appearance. This affec- 
tion of hers only shows her feminine qualities of sacrifice 
and wifely devotion to greater advantage, and makes 
other men envy more ferociously the lucky fellow who 
has drawn such a prize. The husband of a charming 
woman is indeed lucky in the world’s esteem ; no one 
more so. Though he may be one of the ordinary, 
perhaps unpleasant fellows you know, with a sour face, 
20. underbred air, and by no means famous in his special 
sphere, his wife speaks of him enthusiastically as so good, 
80 clever, so delightful ; no one knows how good he is, she 
says, though of course he has his little peculiarities of tem- 
per, and the rest of it, and perhaps everyone would not . 
bear with them as she does. But then she knows him, 
and knows his wonderful worth and value! If they are 
not seen much together, that comes from causes over which 
they have no control, not from anything like disinclina- 
tion to each other’s society. Certainly, for so happy @ 


very stalls at the street corner, the all-pervading dainty makes marriage, it is a little surprising how very seldom they 


its appearance ; and a most levelling dainty it is, 
alike to prince and peasant, to capitalist and cabman, 


common , are together ; and how all her friends are hers only an 


not his, and how much she goes into society without 
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On the whole, counting hours, they live very much more 
apart than united ; but that is the misfortune of his 
career, of his health, or of hers—a misfortune due to any 
cause but that of diversity of tastes and inharmoniousness 
of pursuits. Full of home affection and the tenderest 
sentiment as she is, the charming woman does sometimes 
the oddest-looking things, which a rough little domestic 
creature without graceful pretensions would not dream of 
doing. Herchildislying dangerously ill, perhapsdying, and 
she appears at the grand ball of the season, subdued certainly 
—how wellthat sweet melancholy becomes her !—butalways 
graceful, always thoughtful for others, and attentive ; and 
though indeed, she will tell you, she does not know howshe 
got dressed at all, she is in such a state of cruel anxiety, 
yet she is undeniably the best dressed woman inthe room, 
and the most carefully appointed. It is against her own 
will that she is there, you may be sure, but she has been 
forced to sacrifice herself, and tear herself away for an 
hour. The exigencies of society are so merciless—the 
world is such a terrible Juggernaut, she says, raising her 
eyes with plaintive earnestness to yours in the breathing 
times of the waltz. She has another trial if her husband 
is ordered out to Canada or the West Indies. Dearly as 
she loves him, and though she is heartbroken at the idea 
of the separation, yet her health cannot stand the 
climate, and she must obey her doctor’s orders. She is 
so delicate, you know, and the doctor tells her she could 
not live six months either in Toronto or Port Royal. If 
he had to go on diplomatic service to St. Petersburg or 
Madrid, she might be able to stand the climate then ; but 
that is different. A dull station, without any of her 
favourite pleasures, would be more than she could bear ; 
so she remains behind, goes out greatly into society. and 
writes her husband tender and amusing letters once a 
month. 

The charming woman is the gentlest of her sex. She 
would not do a cruel thing, nor say an unkind word, for 
the world. When she tells you the unpleasant things 
which ill-natured people have said of your friends or hers 
she tells them in the sweetest and dearest way imagin- 
able. She is so sure there is not a syllable of truth in it 
at all ; and what a shame it is that people should be so 
ill-natured ! In the gentle tone of sympathy and depre- 
cation peculiar to her, she gives you all the ugly and un- 
comfortable reports that have come to her, of which you 
have never heard a breath until this moment ; yet it is 
you who are stupid, for she tells them to you as if they 
were of patent notoriety to the whole world ; only she 
does not believe them, remember! She takes the most 
scrupulous care to deny and defend as she retails, and 
you cannot class her with the tribe of the ill-natured whom 
she censures, setting, as she does, the whole strength of 
her gentle words and generous disbelief to oppose these 
uglyrumours. Yet you wish she had not told you. Her 
disclaimers springs so evidently from the affectionate 
amiability of her own mind, which cannot bear to think 
evil, that they have not much effect upon you. The ex- 
cuse dies away from your memory, but the ill-savoured 
report roots, and you feel that you have lost your respect 
for your former friends for ever; or, if they were only 
hers, that nothing should. tempt you to know them. 
There is no smoke without some fire, you think ; and the 
charmiug woman cannot possibly have kindled the flame 
herself out of sticks and leaves and rubbish of her own 
collecting. But how sweet and charitable she was when 
she told you! how much you love her for her tenderness 
of nature ! what a guileless and delightful creature she is ! 

The charming woman is kind and graceful, but she 
does not command the stronger virtues. She tlatters 
sweetly, but, it must be confessed, she fibs as sweetly. 
She sometimes owns to this, but only to fibs that do 
more good than harm—fibs into which she is forced for 
the sake of peace and to avoid mischief. It is a 
feminine privilege, she says; and men agree with her. 
Truth at all times, bold, uncompromising,  stern- 
faced truth, is coarse and indelicate, she says; a 
masculine quality, as little fitted for women as courage 
or great bodily strength. Her husband knows that 
she fibs; her friends at times find her out too; 
but though the women throw it at her as an accusation, 
the men accept it as a quality without which she would 
be less the charming woman that she is; and not only 
forgive it, but like her the better for the grace and tact 
and suppleness she displays in the process of manu- 
facture. Hers are not the severer virtues, but the 
gentler, the more insinuating ; and absolute truth—truth 
at any price and on all occasions—does not come into 
the list. 

Charming women, with their plastic manners and 
non-aggressive force, always have their own way in 
the end. They are the women who influence by unseen 
methods, and who shrink from any open display of power. 
They know that their métier is to soothe men, to put 
them on good terms with themselves, and so to get the 
benefit of the good bumour they induce ; and they dread 
nothing so much as a contest of wills. They coax and 
flatter for their rights, and consequently they are given 
privileges in excess of their rights ; whereas the women 
who take their rights, as things to which they are entitled 
without favour, lose them and their privileges together. 
This art of self-abasement for future exaltation is one 
which it is given only to few to carry to perfection, but 
no woman is really charming without it. In fact, it is 
part of her power ; and she knows it. Though charming 
women are decidedly the favourites with men, they are 
careful to keep on good terms with their own sex ; and in 
Society you may often see them almost ostentatiously 
surrounded by women only, whom they take pains to 
please, ,or exert themselves to amuse, but whom they 
wey into the shade in the most astonishing way. 

atever these really charming women are, or do, or 
Heey 18 exactly the right thing ; and every other woman 
this’ ao NaE cpm ive the distance she is removed from 
a : & charming woman is dressed richly, the 
simpler costumes of her friends look poor and mean ; if 
she 18 @ la bergere, the Court dresses about her are vulgar ; 
if she is gay, quietness is dulness ; if she is quiet, laughter 
is coarse. And there 18 no use in imitating her. She is 
the very Will-o’-the-Wisp of her circle, and no sooner 
shows her light here than she flirts away there; she has 
no sooner set one fashion, which her admiring friends 


liave adopted with infinite pains and trouble, than she| dignantly repudiated by one or two of ourselves on the 


has struck out a new one, which renders all the previous | part of the women. 
line of women, say at ten paces distant from each other, 


then communicate the intelligence to be conveyed to the 
first as a-profound secret, and depend upon its reaching the 
other end with unfailing regularity, and in an incredibly 
short space of time. 


labours in vain. This is part of her very essence ; and 
the originality which is simply perfection that cannot 
be repeated, and not eccentricity that no one will imitate, 
comes in as one of the finest and most potent of her 
charms. When she lends her patterns to her friends, or 
tells them that or this little secret, she laughs in her 
heart, knowing that she has shown them a path they 
cannot possibly follow, and raised up a standard to which 
they cannot attain. And even should they do either, 
then she knows that, by the time they have begun to get 
up to her, she will be miles away, and that no art what- 
ever can approximate them to her as sheis. What she 
was she tosses to them as a worn-out garment; and re- 
mains still the unapproachable, the inimitable, the 
charming woman par excellence of her set, whom none can 
rival. 


Gossip front Aroland, 
By Emeratp GREEN. 
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“ We xt, I think it’s an out-and-out shame,” cried a pvor 
countryman of ours, the other day, ‘‘and a piece iv down- 
right bad management, that we should have no moon in 
a dark night.” 

This luminous observation reminds us of a snatch of a 
song which we once heard a true-born Milesian singing, 
with evident appreciation of its justiceand sense. It ran 
thus :— 

Och success to the moon for a brave, noble crayture, 

That serves us for lamplight each night in the dark, 

Whilst the sun shines by day, which accordin’ to nayture 

Needs no light at all, as you all may remark. 


It was the same practical philosopher who a short time 
ago confided to us his profound conviction that a cat’s 
head was all a mistake. Cats should have been born 
with bills like birds, instead of the jolly, round snub 
noses they have. They could then have poked into 
ratholes, and dragged forth mice by the tails. This was 
all very original, to be sure, and very acute, but we tried 


to apologise for poor old Dame Nature, by reminding 
him that she had indeed done her best in providing 


something to suit his views in that compromise between 
the cat and the bird—the owl. 

To a Southern wig and gown we are indebted for the 
following. Limerick is the second assize town of the 
Munster Circuit. It is greatly improved since the days 
when O’Connell first went round. It is situated in a rich 
and fertile valley, which is watered by the mighty Shan- 
non. The scenery along the river to Castle Dermott, by 
the falls of Doonass, is extremely picturesque. Near this 
latter place there resided, many years ago, a gentleman 
named Flatley. He occupied a spacious house, with a 
green lawn sloping to the Shannon, and embosomed in 
trees. It looked the picture of comfort. He wasa social, 
hospitable man, and having a number of friends among 
the members of the Munster bar, he used to entertain 
them constantly during the assizes. Everything inter- 
nally was in keeping with the exterior, and this was 
faultless. One of the counsellors, a young fellow called 
Ned Lysaght, one day jokingly rallied the host on not 
having a wife to share all these domestic comforts. The 
bachelor blushed, and replied, with a sigh :— 

** IT do not deny my wish to change my condition, but 
such is my timidity that I never can muster up courage 
to propose. A refusal would be the death of me.” 

“Oh, if that’s all,” rejoined the wit, coolly, ‘ don’t 
hesitate ; if you go down and ask one of those fair Limerick 
girls boldly, she never will refuse you Flatley.” 

It was in the environs of this city, by the way, that 
Garryowen, or Owen’s Garden, was situated. It was as 
celebrated as Donnybrook was for the citizens of Dublin, 
or Blarney still is for the natives of Cork. ‘It wasa 
sylvan haunt,” says our authority, ‘‘where revelry and 
hilarity held high court. Freedom from arrest for debt 
may be fairly anticipated where no credit is given, and 
this, according to the song, was the case with Garryowen. 


Tis there we'll drink the nut-brown ale, 
And pay the reckoning on the nail ; 

No man for debt shall go to jail 

From Garryowen. La Gloria! 


But the glory of Garryowen, like other glories in this 
transitory world, passed away, and it is now chietly re- 


membered as having been the scene of the opening of 


Gerald Griffiths’ admirable novel, ‘‘The Collegians.” It 
will scarcely be necessary to remind our readers that the 
popular drama called The Colleen Bawn is founded on 
this story, which had its origin in a case tried at the 
Limerick Assizes. 

From the letter of a kindhearted, genial Irish pater 
we quote the following, in the belief that some other pater 
or mater, uncle or aunt, may adopt his plan of teaching 
the young idea how to scrawl upon paper. We really 
think the idea very good. He says: “ Johnny takes great 
delight in writing to his mamma, who is away at present 
on a visit—that is, he dictates, I write in pencil, and he 
covers it accurately with a pen. It gives him an idea of 
writing, and I think he will achieve it sooner than by the 
ordinary process. When a letter arrived for himself, in 
reply to one of his letters, from his mother, he gave the 
postman a cheer, and came running up to me in high glee. 

Somehow a prayer, which was intended for a_ very 
different personage, has wandered out of Notre Dame, 
Paris, and over to us. It was murmured by a rosy little 
grisette, who was kneeling before the flaming taper which 
she had just lighted in honour of her favourite gaint. It 
strikes us it ig intensely Irish in its naive phraseology. 
Here itis: ‘‘Ob beloved St. Joseph, grant me a, goo 
husband, plenty of ironing, shirt collars without starch, 
and charcoal without smoke. To my dear old aunt an 
easy death, and all these blessings as quickly as may rae f 

We were present the other night when a new kind o 
telegraphic communication was proposed. The object to 
be gained over that at present in operation was increased 
rapidity in transit. It was maliciously suggested by one or 
two of those natural enemies of ours, the men, and as in- 


to her friends, through us, the other day. 
yourself,” she affectionately added, ‘you may jist stick 
it on in lumps.” ‘‘ And now, my dear young Jady,” says 
another, an elderly woman and ci-devant follower, ‘‘ hay- 
ing ended my letter, I beg to subscribe myself [evidently 
with full confidence in the just application of the word] 
yours most respectably, Molly Maguire.” 


The proposal was this—to place a 


‘Give my love to all at home,” said a poor girl, writing 
“And as for 
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Tue ANemMonE.—The narcissus, of which we spoke last 
week, is not the only flower over which the tender- 
hearted amongst the Grecian maidens of old sighed as 
they called to mind a youth at once destroyed and 
rendered immortal by love. The narcissus naturally 
suggests the anemone and the transformation of the 
beautiful Adonis, changed by Venus, who loved him, 
into the flower, after he had been killed by the wild boar 
wounded by him in the chase. His blood, too, first 
falling on the flower changed it from white to red. 

The white anemone in floral language is the emblem of 
sickness. With the Romans it was a favourite flower for 
wreaths. Four kinds of anemones are indigenous to 
Britain, and the white species grows in great abundance 
in Cane or Ken wood, between Hampstead and High- 
gate, in April or May, according to the season. This is 
known by the name of the wood anemone, has a sweet, 
faint perfume, fades almost as soon as gathered, and 
signifies sympathy in sickness. Mason calls anemones 


That veteran troop that will not for a blast 
Of nipping air, like cowards quit the field. 


And Ovid adds these beautiful lines to the story of 
Adonis :— 


Still here the fate of lovely forms we see, 

So sudden fades the sweet anemone— 

The feeble stems to stormy blasts a prey, 

Their sickly beauties droop and pine away. 

The wind forbids the flowers to flourish long, 

Which owe to winds their name in Grecian song. 
—LHusden’s Translation, 


Tue Hyacinta AND THE HaneBett.—The hyacinth, 
with its graceful bells and rich perfume, is a fitting com- 
panion for the last-named flower, not only because it 
blooms simultaneously, and even amongst the pale ane- 
mone in its sylvan retreat, but because, like that and the 
narcissus, it is claimed by the poets for the immortal por- 
tion of the youth Hyacinthus, transformed by the 
jealousy of the winds because he preferred the sun. 

Double hyacinths are cultivated in Holland, and it 
takes five years to raise them from the seeds fit for 
market. The first kind reared is extinct; it wascalled **The 
Mary,” and raised by Peter Voerhelm, who next produced 
‘The King of Great Britain,” the oldest kind we have, 
and introduced about the beginning of the last century, 

Some writers seem to confound the hyacinth or 
bluebell with the harebell. The former will be 
found growing wild, of «a full, rich, violet-shaded 
blue, redolent with the most exquisite perfume, in 
the wood or the hedge where the situation is shaded, yet 
a little raised, amidst plenty of grass, whose appearance 
seems to indicate rich soil. Plenty of long, wax-like 
leaves, and a thick, wax-like stem, with a cluster of bells 
whose partially-parted petals turn gracefully backwards, 
distinguish it, as they do its cultivated sisters. The hare- 
bell grows on the heath and in almost barren places, pre- 
ferring, however, the moist spots. One single bell- 
shaped flower, more than twice as large as the blossom of 
the hyacinth, droops on a wire-like stalk without a leaf— 
one by itself—always in solitude, and of a pale grey 
azure. The petals do not curl backwards, nor are they 
wax-like, but delicately thin as tissue paper, and it pos- 
sesses no scent. In the language of flowers the blue 
hyacinth expresses constancy, the harebell solitude. 
The former blooms in April and May ; the latter much 
later. In Cane wood and on Hampstead-heath the 
reader may test the truth of these observations, for— 


I know each lane and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bosky dell of the wild wood, 
And every bosky bourne from side to side ; 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. 
—Comus. 


An annual ceremony was held in Laconia by the ancient 
Greeks to commemorate the death of Hyacinthus. 
Crowns of these graceful wreaths were worn by young 
virgins when celebrating the marriages of their friends. 

Homer has sung the praises of all shades of this flower, 
and Ovid says :— 

Nor are the Spartans, who so much are famed 
For virtue, of their Hyacinth ashamed : 

But still with pompous woe and solemn state 
The Hyacinthian feasts they celebrate. . 


It is not likely a flower so sweet in its simplicity and 
so touching in its solitude as the harebell would be over- 
looked by the immortal bard of Stratford, who spent half 
his life in woods and fields. He has strewn it thus grace- 
fully upon the memory of lovely and beloved youth :— 


; With fairest flowers, 

Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
Tll sweeten thy sad grave ; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face—pale primrose: nor 
The azure harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor” 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Outsweetened not thy breath, 

—Cymbeline. 

(To be continued, ) 


—— 
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Clrplensnat Relations 


CCORDING to the Leader, there are 
very few men—and the same, we sup- 
pose, would also apply to women—who 
are lucky enough to have no unpleasant 
relations. Somehow or other some 
member of one’s family is sure to go 
and do something terribly shocking ; 
and the consequences of one act of in- 
discretion reproduce themselves in an 
infinity of directions. Perhaps one’s uncle 
marries his cook, who is a very vulgar woman, 
with a passion for yellow satin. You cannot 
: throw uncle and cook together overboard. The 
ties of kindred must be respected, to say nothing of the 
€gacies which are likely to crop up in the old gentleman’s 
Will. The uncle has dined at your table before ; when 
you ask him now the cook must come. Perhaps you have 
Suests who never saw your uncle nor his wife; and you 
Writhe in silent agony as you perceive them watching that 
‘amiable woman lifting fish to her mouth with a knife, and 
. Wiping her lips with a pocket handkerchief. Probably 
She takes upon her to pronounce a judgment upon some 
dish, and remark to the servant what ought to have been 
One with it before it came up. This is an extreme case, 
oubtless, but it is typical of the discomfort which is un- 
avoidably connected with having relations at all. It is 
Not given to any family to have all its members circum- 
Spect and prudent. There will be a black sheep some- 
Where, and he is sure to make his appearance where he is 
east wanted. No position is so secure that it may not 
© made ridiculous by the actions of outsiders. A year 
or two ago we began to imagine that all the brothers of 
€ Emperor of Austria were determined to marry 
actresses. It is not long since a Russian prince did run 
away with one of these too charming young ladies, and 
ad very nearly committed himself. What the marrying 
Of an actress is to a royal family, the marrying of an ill- 
€mpered or ill-educated woman is to a family of the plebs. 
or is it necessary to produce the most painful domestic 
Tuptures and annoyances that the wife herself should be 
1e culprit. She may be an angeil—graced with the 
Sweetest of tempers, the most charming of dispositions, 
and an extreme culture of manner. It is enough if her 
Mother be what she is not. In that case the husband 
finds himself wholly at a disadvantage. He cannot re- 
Monstrate with his wife because her mother says ‘‘ Enry.” 
he mother dropped her h’s before the daughter was 
orn. In like manner the daughter may be the gentlest 
of beings, and the mother the most vixenish of shrews. 
et, so far as the woman’s temper is merely a natural 
ailing, against which she never had a remedy, who is to 
lame her? If you ask her to dine with you, you can 
Only hope that she will not get into a passion with one of 
your gnests, and then go sobbing into the drawing- 
Toom. But what we are inclined to regard as the 
Crowning offence in a relation is a want of delicacy. 
A bad temper is a bad thing; but your friends see that the 
failing is personal to the old lady, and may charitably for- 
8ive it. It does not compromise you in any very marked 
way. Then if your uncle does marry his cook, you have 
Only to explain the position of affairs, and it is the uncle 
Who suffers commiseration. But when you are linked to 
People who lack delicacy of perception, the results are 
Never calculable. They may compromise you at every 
ai They may spread reports, in quite good faith, 
Which will make you or your wife wince for a week. 
ey may mention family matters among strangers in the 
most innocent way, and spread mischief while they fancy 
- ey are indulging in friendly chat. Once intimate with 
a8 people, you never know to what the intimacy may 
: FY lead. Persons who want delicacy of feeling have no 
< Ca when silence is graceful and befitting. They have 
a Notion of the occasional need of reticence. Confidence 
= trust are incomprehensible abstractions to them, and 
= at ought to be a family secret they will innocently 
veal, with the best of intentions. And this want of 
= leacy generally accompanies vulgarity—vulgarity of 
saat and speech, and dress. If they could be disas- 
lated we shonld prefer the vulgar person to the igno- 
ntly indiscreet person. 
liyj or do we mean to say that every family is necessarily 
affair a life of hypocrisy because it does not want its 
Saree talked about. There are plenty of cupboards with- 
: Skeletons; but that is no reason why everyone 
Ould be told the price of the plates and saucers which 
me © the place of the skeleton. It is not necessary that 
n Indiscreet person should publish some profound and 
mule family scandal in order to constitute herself a 
tye Sance. There are, in every-day life, a dozen different 
f gs which it is not desirable should be spoken of 
Teely before acquaintances and strangers ; and if you 
an Visiting your house one of these incomprehensibly 
aaa relatives, afflicted “with a tendency towards 
ans and gossip, it is impossible to say how many 
a ef Teports may not, the next day, be in circulation 
Fert your acquaintances. Does any man desire to 
fore 1t known how much money he gives his wife weekly 
why hewckeeping expenses? There may be no reason 
Person, should be ashamed to have it known; and yet the 
dre of delicacy, becoming aware of the fact, would never 
know a repeating it. Suppose a mother-in-law gets to 
and eee her son has made some very fatal speculation, 
rudent three-fourths of his money. If she is not a 
er frig Person, she is as likely as not to go to some of 
that « sats and, bewailing her daughter’s loss, lament 
imself ohn 1s so very reckless, and has nearly beggared 
Perception’ poor Letty.” In one respect this dulness of 
Ucation? OF Jack of delicacy, is the result of want of 
en; and want of education generally accompanies 
> 80 that the gossipping relation is likely to be a 
ative aswell. In that case he or she is sure to 
an he acquaintance of your private friends—how- 
forcing ee ® proper self-respect might deprecate the 
are treate an unwilling intimacy ; and then these friends 
tovan Seine only to a description of your affairs, but 
imapina terse of the sort of people who are, as they 
» your relatives. One such béte noir is sufficient 
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to gain for a man the reputation of having ‘‘ married into 
a bad lot,” or of ‘‘ belonging to a queer set of people.” 
The garrulity and bad taste and vulgarity of this particular 
relation are taken as a sample of the rest; and people 
wonder how Mr. Green could have chosen a wife from the 
daughters of Heth, or how he had so artfully concealed, 
and for so long a time, his own extraction. 

There remains to be considered the attitude which 
a man ought to hold towards his unpleasant relations. 
That must depend on his own disposition. If he has a 
wise disregard for what people say of him, he need not 
make matters worse by quarrelling with his relatives be- 
cause their loquacity or stupidity has placed him in a 
false position. Let him bravely confront the ridicule 
attendant upon having a father-in-law who gets tipsy at 
dinner, or a mother-in-law who is not particular about the 
tenses of her verbs. If he be of a philosophic turn of mind, 
he will understand that the dropping of h’s may accom- 
pany the finest moral qualities ; and he will not consider 
a woman abandoned because her mother conferred on her 
a tendency to talk too much. But if, on the other hand, 
he is sensitive as regards social criticism, he ought to 
withdraw entirely from the society of his unpleasant re- 
lations. ; 


Cuct UD Comper.” 


By Aa Woman. 


8) 


HERE is no country and no age in which we women 
have not been accused of craft, falsehood, and 
treachery extra to the craft, falsehood, and treachery 
of ordinary humanity. Dalilahs who paralyse men’s 
strength, then give them up shorn and bound into 
the hands of the Philistines ; Viviennes who coax from 
them the secrets which are their power, then turn their 
knowledge against them for destruction; Lucrezia 
Borgias, betraying with a smile, poisoning with a kiss ; 
Brinvilliers’, making deadly experiments on the wretches 
feigned to be nursed with such seraphic self-devotion— 
who does not know the roll-call of deceitful woman? 
Even Judith, self-consecrated to patriotic vengeance, 
could find no better means than seducing to her love the 
man she designed to slay; while Jael, granting the 
security of her tent to the fugitive, then murdering him 
at the most sacred moment of his helplessness, has passed 
into a proverb when one wishes to express the utmost 
treachery possible to human nature. And the charge is 
true to a certain extent. We may as well confess it 
frankly—we women are not, as a race, truthful or 
straightforward. 

Melancholy as this fact is, it is not to be wondered at, 
all things considered ; for it is the old story, told wherever 
we find tyranny on the one side and slavery on the other ; 
wherever there is harshness to engender fear and fear to 
bring forth untruth in its turn. And women, being 
slaves in a way, have learnt the slave’s vice of deception ; 
and because of the oppression under which they have 
lived, have turned for safety to deceit, and for vengeance 
to treachery. It is a ‘‘ round of wrong” in which every 
one suffers alike. 

But there is another fact, as melancholy and even more 
surprising, than our own generic untruth, and this is, that 
some men do not object to a certain amount and manner 
of deception in us. Like courage, or like justice, truth 
with them comes into the category of the masculine 
virtues not to be looked for from women, and not includ- 
ing moral humiliation when wanting. I say some, not 
all; for to some, untruth in women is as disgraceful as it 
would be in men; but there is a large section—an 
essentially manly, high-handed, upper-class section—who 
regard themselves as apart from and infinitely superior to 
women, to whom les forderies des femmes seems quite the 
right thing to expect, and natural enough. Laughable, 
as well as natural, perhaps ; perhaps contemptible ; per- 
haps only amusing ; but no more reprehensible, because 
so entirely of the ordained order of things, than tricks in 
a monkey or passion in a child. ; i 

Indeed, men of this stamp, when holding certain con- 
ventional notions of the drawing-room divinity of women, 
contend that they ought not to tell the truth at all times; 
that it is an indelicacy when they are too candid ; and 
that nature gave them their faculty of concesiment as a 
useful quality, imperatively necessary for the preservation 
of their womanliness. If we place ourselves on their 
platform, we can see how they have arrived at their 
sophistry. All the virtues of women being of the feeble 
and refined kind—their grace being just in proportion to 
their sensitiveness, and their moral value in inverse ratio 
to their strength—it follows naturally that concealment 
must come in as a part of the moral law under which they 
specially live; and we all know that the line between 
concealment and deception is almost imperceptible, and 
that the one passes into the other in a way which even 
the most conscientious cannot prevent. 

But this want of truth is just one of the gravest faults 
that women have, and one of the things by which they 
are kept in their lower position. Still, while candour is 
considered unfeminine by certain men, it is rather hard 
for us to be truthful; for, in spite of all the quarrelling 
and discontent between the sexes, and in spite of all the 
mistakes that women make, and the wrong roads they 
will rush down, they do desire the love of men, and with 
their love, their respect. I know that the stronger we 
are, the more comparative weight we give to ee ae eh 
as balanced against ae ie only ; but to the weakes 

f us it is their love and their respect. F 

‘ The fact is, there is very little truth-telling soa 
men and women on either side. Men conceal tithe 
women the realities of their lives as passed out ue : 
house, on the plea that they are but coarse anima's a 

the best, and that they do things which the purer crea- 
tures had better not know anything about; and women 
conceal the truth of theirs from men for fear lest_they 
should be interfered with, denied, or forbidden. Hence 
comes the theory that women must be kept the dark 
because they are not strong enough to bear the light ; and 
nephew g are ae 

* Epitomised from the Broadway for March, 
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that men must be ‘‘ managed,” so that they shall not 
detect the poor little farthing rushlights which women 
stick up over their dressing-tables, and by the uncertain 
shimmer of which they walk. When women want to 
have their own way, the popular doctrine among them is 
that they must manoeuvre forit. ‘They must neither take 
it boldly nor openly ask leave. Their husbands or 
fathers must be led to acquiesce by all manner of cir- 
cuitous routes, and treated as the sick are treated by the 
sane, as children are treated by ~ adults—that is 
humoured, hoodwinked, managed, and induced to do right 
by diplomacy, not by reason nor by justice. 

Now, to my mind, this method of managing men by 
diplomatic wiles is about the most fatal that women can 
adopt. And yet we are almost invariably told that 
indirect influence is the best ; that we are strongest when 
we make ourselves weakest; that the less we take the 
more will be given us—and the less we assert the more 
we shall gain. And this seems to me to be a cowardly, 
crafty, sinuous method of procedure, and that creeping 
up toa point, while pretending to abandon it, isa piece of 
moral baseness as injurious to ourselves, who are the 
actors of the falsehood, as it is substantially insulting to 
the men who are deceived. Take it how we will, we can 
make no good of it; and the wonder is that even fine- 
natured women should advocate such a doubtful doctrine 
as warmly as they do. Yet it is advocated by all sorts 
and conditions of women, save the strong and indepen- 
dent; by those who set themselves out as womanly 
women par excellence—that is, who openly maintain that 
submission is the feminine badge tv be worn from the 
cradle tc the grave, but who, being human, cannot 
forego all exercise of individuality, and so exercise it in 
an underhand manner ; and by those who, thinking them- 
selves morally superior, if physically inferior to men, hold 
themselves as consecrated to rule by a crooked sceptre, 
seeing that the sense of society is against a straight one. 

“‘What is the use of showing that I have set my heart 
on such and such a thing? If I pretend the contrary, I 
shall probably get what I want—men are so contra- 
dictious ; or if 1 pretend indifference, I shall awaken no 
suspicion, and so can lead my master gently.” 

This is the kind of secret reasoning common among a 
certain class of women—those who despise men and make 
their account out of their contempt. 

‘*Wait ; don’t say any more just now, but speak of it in 
a day or two; do not let it drop, and you will get your 
own way in time; but you must go to work very gently, 
and never press your point nor state it warmly. It is all 
to be done by management. You must manage your hus- 
band if you want to live well with him.” 

This 1s what wary mothers urge on timid daughters 
when married to hard-mouthed men not to be driven 
easily, and whom they are too cowardly to treat. with 
honesty and independence. Réculer powr mieux santer. 
Grimalkin’s pretence of sleep before the mouse’s hole ; 
“sly Reynard” in his tricks ;. traps and springs set for 
unwary game ; I confess the stock types and phrases so 
often used to designate this line of action in women, do 
not seem to me of the most honourable or inviting kind. 
On the contrary, this indirect mode of management ought 
to be abhorred of every honest woman, even though its 
place was taken by open contention. For, bad as strife 
is, it is not so bad as deception. 

But though all slavery and crookedness of management 
ought to be abhorred and set aside, yet complaisance and 
tact are the two most valuable working qualities in a 
home, and to be just as warmly cultivated. There is a 
world of difference between tact and this sinuous manage- 
ment, a world as large as that between temper and in- 
dividuality—selfishness and freedom. A woman ought 
to exercise tact, not because she 3s too great a coward to 
say what she means, or show what she wants, nor yet 
because she thinks men too selfish or too brutish to be 
able to hear reason, but because it is more noble to ob- 
serve the signs and signals of another’s mind than to 
attend only to one’s own desires ; because tenderness, 
with courage 2nd softness, with truth, make the best com- 
bination to be found in humanity; because voluntary 
self-denial is better than self-assertion, and any one who 
can give up his or her own will for love and in the gran- 
deur of strength (not for cowardice and in the pitiful 
bondage of slavery) has learnt one of the greatest lessons 
that humanity can learn. But the tact that a woman 
ought to have is the tact proper to humanity at large, not 
special to sex ; the expression of sympathetic observation 
and of unselfish surrender, not the result of weakness, of 
cowardice, or of crafty calculation. What I want to 
combat with all my strength is the doctrine that women, 
qud women, ought to forbear all outward exercise of in- 
dividuality, and renounce the common birthright of 
freedom, as something not meant for them to share. The 
consequence of which is, because the reality of Griselda- 
dom would be impossible in its fullest extent—at least in 
the West, where women, in spite of ‘‘ Attila,” are allowed 
to have souls—they make up for the false pretence of un- 
qualitied submission by, “ management,” and so attain 
their ends after the fashion of snakes rather than of up- 
right, honest two-legged Christians. Fx false pretence is 

false balance ” translated into active life, and the one 


the ‘‘ mere 
is as much ‘¢ an abomination” as the other, 


The servants of favourite actresses and singers in Paris 
are said to do quite a lucrative business in selling to the 
flower-girls the bouquets which their mistresses receive at the 
hands of their enthusiastic admirers ; and the flower-girls sell 
them over again. 


The Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate state in their 
annual report, that the last examinations were held at 30 
centres, the whole number of candidates entered being 1,783, 
of whom 401 were girls. In the preceding year the total 
number was 1,074, of whom 252 were girls. Of junior boys, 
23-2 per cent. passed in honours, 47’8 percent. without honours, 
and 29 per cent. failed. _Of junior girls, the per-centages were 
16:2 in honours, 58°] without honours, and 25:7 failed. Those 
of senior boys were, 31°3 in honours, 36 without honours, and 
32-7 failed. Of senior girls, 9°2 in honours, 36°8 without 
honours, and 54 failed. ‘The girls are reported as deficient in 
arithmetic and unsuccessful in mathematics, but far before 
the boys in French and German. 
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Theatres and Amusements, 


HAYMARKET.—Raising the Wind—(At a Quarter to Eight) Home—Box 
and Cox—A Kiss in the Dark. Seven. 
ADELPHI.—A Day’s Fishing—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Dead Heart. 


Seven. 

Princess’s.—The Secret—(At a Quarter to Eight) Marie Antoinette 
—A Cup of Tea. Seven. 

Lrcrvum.—Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At a Quarter to Eight) Life for 
Life—Ballet. Seven. 

Oxryrupic.—Slasher and Crasher—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Thirst of 
Gold. Seven. 

Guiose.—A Happy Family—(At Ualf-past Seven) Cyril’s Success—Brown 
and the Brahmins. Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—Hue and 
Dye. Seven. 

PRINCE OF WaLEs’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 
Half-past Seven. 

NEw QueEEn’s.—A Race for a Dinner (At a Quarter to Eight)—Not Guilty 
—The Birthplace of Podgers. Seven. 

New Royatty.—A Loving Cup—(At Nine) Claude Du Val—The Boarding 
School. Half-past Seven. 

GatEeTy.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. 

Royat AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other 
Entertainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrrsTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLyTFcHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamrs’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Marcu 28. Sunpay.—Easter Sunday. 
29. Monday.—Clock before sun 4m. 47sec. 
. Tuesday.—Duration of twilight lh. 59m. 
. Wednesday.—Oxford Easter Term begins, 
ArrRIL 1. Thursday.—All Fool’s-day. 
. Friday.—Sun rises 5.36 a.m. 
. Saturday.—Sun sets 6.34 P.M. 


Our Letter Pushes. 


TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tae Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


bP 
29 


One Year (post free) ...... esac 178. Odi 
Half a Year 3 forebequess -. 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year y : .» 4s. 4d. 


*.* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Epiror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, B.C. 


*,* Several answers to correspondents with notices of New 
Music and New Books, are crowded out this week, but will 
appear in our next. 


Mas.—We have not been able to find for you any suitable 
work on the subject ; it would, we fancy, be very difficult 
to teach effectively- pillow lace making by mere verbal 
description. 2. The verses were scarcely up to the standard 
required for publication. 

‘*Narap” (Stoke-on-Trent).—A delicate tint of dove colour, 
the shade of a cup of tea with plenty of milk in it—to use a 
homely but comprehensible metaphor, would be very suita- 
ble to your complexion and for the purpose you name—with 
which a white lace shawl or mantle would be a fitting ac- 
companiment. Myrtle, but more frequently jessamine, 
clematis, and lilies of the valley, are brides’ flowers. A very 
small piece of orange blossom is placed amongst them. One 
or two flowers will be sufficient if you do not wish to wear 
much. It has been the fashion lately to wear a profusion 
of orange blossoms for weddings. In different countries and 
at different periods various flowers have been held sacred 
to Hymen and played their parts as bridal ornaments. One 
is not more proper than another except as the fashion of the 
place and time makes it. The orange blossom is now held 
amongst Europeans and Americans to be the correct thing. 

W. C.—If you will write to Miss Emily Davies, the honorary 
secretary of the proposed College for Women, she will, 
doubtless, be happy to supply you with all the particulars 
you wish for. 

Amy (Richmond).—We fear you would have some trouble in 
disposing of your fancy-work. There is a society at the 
West-end for the disposal of ladies’ work, but the proceeds 
must be devoted to charitable objects. 2. Béche-de-Mer 
is an article of luxury among the Chinese, consisting cf the 
dried bodies of several species of holothuria, or sea- 
cucumber, which are found in great abundance in the 
shallow waters of lagoons, and on reefs, from the south- 
eastern coast of Asia to New Holland. The traffic is very 
extensive, the Malays catching the animals and preparing 
them in large quantities for the Chinese market. 3. We 
regret we have not a cut-paper pattern by us of the Marie 
Antoinette fichu in our last number, or we should have 
pleasure in sending it. 

D. R. (Paris)\—We have no space at present for translations 
such as you propose. 

Miss M. (Mayfield).—Not at present ; and anyway we could 
not offer you anything for the MS. 

Communications from H. B. (Fleet-street), Lex (Truro), 
and Mother Goose, are declined with thanks. 


Our Exch MIGe Column, 
———<—_——— 


For regulations, see our number for March 2 .] 


I HAVE three strings of real onyx (German) beads, suitable 
or necklaces or bracelets, fifty beads in each. Open to useful 
offers. — ONYX. 

I wisn for Rossini’s Stabat Mater, arranged as an instru- 
mental solo for the pianoforte, bound, and in good condition. 
Will give nearly new sheet music of equal value, reckoning 
my music at half price. List can be had.—Avupax. 

ANTED a pair of birds of Paradise for hats in exchange 
ora bails of ppenish hens.-—PouLtry. 
NT ‘Alice in Wonderland,” ‘‘The Water Babies,” 

“cc : ? ? 
and ‘‘ The White Rose,” by Whyte Melville ; also the “In- 


g° iby: oaendsS Ihave many things to offer in exchange. 


for books or music.—Poryr Lack. 


I wisu;fora life-sized lay figu : : 
‘¢ Modern Painters.” Please stake rae ONO. Ses 


We have forwarded letters to ‘* Kitty,” ««g 


‘6 Lizzie,” shool-girl,” and 


_to attend to the robing of Her Majesty. 


Che Hado's Oton Daper, 


SATURDAY, MARCH 27, 1869. 


THoucH we do not generally devote much space to 
politics, the great event of the session should surely 
not be passed over without notice. The second read- 
ing of the Irish Church Bill has been carried by a 
majority of 118. At half-past two o'clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, after a brilliant attack on the Bill 
and its authors by Mr. Hardy, and a defence not less 
vigorous by Mr. Gladstone, the House divided, and 
368 supported the Ministerial measure, against 250 
who voted against it. The majority is perhaps equal to 
the most sanguine hopes of the friends of the Bill, and 
exceeds the anticipations of many. The debate has 
been ably conducted, but still the House has 
had much to endure in its progress. Mr. Bright 
more than sustained his great reputation, Dr. 
Ball and Mr. Sullivan each made a reputation ata 
stroke, Sir Roundell Palmer presented a rare union of 
dialectical subtlety and felicitous expression; but, on 
the other hand, some of the favourite speakers of the 
House fell below the occasion, and, except Lord 
George Hamilton, the new members gave little promise 
of future distinction, unless it be of a negative cha- 
racter. Jt was with some satisfaction, therefore, the 
members heard Mr. Gladstone announce that the 
debate must close on Tuesday night under penalty of 
no Easter holidays, and though there were many who 
believed, with more or less reason, that they had still 
something to say which might be heard with advan- 
tage, every one was content at the extinction of his 
neighbour. 


We from time to time give, amongst our Court 
news, the list of Her Majesty’s Waits, and possibly 
many a reader, in running over the names, may 
scarcely have been aware of the interest attaching to the 
offices of the Royal household which the Waits repre- 
sent. <A few facts may therefore be acceptable on the 
subject. Many of them, such as the Mistress of the 
Robes, and others, change when the Ministry change— 
anything buta pleasant arrangement for the Sovereign, 
one would say. The Duchess of Argyll is the present 
Mistress of the Robes; the salary attached to the 
office is 5007. a-year. In Queen Anne’s time, it was 
held conjointly with the somewhat incongruous one of 
Groom of the Stole. The famous Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, held both these. The Mistress of the 
Robes is the highest female attendant about the 
Queen, and all the others are under her authority. In 
all ceremonials, she rides in the same carriage 
as the Queen, and on State occasions, she has 
The 
late lamented Duchess of Sutherland was one of 
the most notable women of high rank who have held 
this office during the present reign. The Ladies of the 
Bedchamber are personal attendants of the Queen, 
with a salary of 5002 each. There are eight of them, 
who in turns, two at a time, take up their residence at 
the Palace for a fixed period. Henrietta, Countess of 


Suffolk, gives a lively account of their duties in her | 


day—how they had to be with the Queen before her 
prayers and before she was dressed, in order to hand 
her things one by one to the bedchamber women; 
even holding the basin, which a page of the backstairs 
had set down on a side table, while their royal mistress 
washed her hands. The bedchamber women are sub- 
ordinate to these: they also are eight in number, and 
receive 3007. a-year. The maids of honour are eight 
in number too ; they also attend at the palace in rota- 
tion, with a salary of 400/. All these appointments 
ave held by women of rank and position. Maids of 
Honour are always styled “‘ Honourable” by courtesy, 
even if not entitled to the prefix by right of birth. 
There is still in existence an ordinance of Charles I, 
in which the Maids of Honour are commanded to be 
in the presence chamber by eleven for prayers; after 
that to attend the Queen until dinner ; also from the 
two o'clock dinner until supper time. They were 
enjoined not to leave the Court without permission of 
the Lord Chamberlain, who was to be informed of 
any disobedience on their part. The following was 
the daily provision for a Maid of Honour in Henry 
VIIL’s time: At breakfast, one chine of beef, one 
chete loaf, one manchet, viz.,a small loaf of fine bread, 
anda gallon of ale; at dinner, a piece of beef, a stroke 
of roast, a cast of chete bread, and a gallon of beer ; at 
afternoon, a manchet of bread and half a gallon of ale; 
at supper, a mess of porridge, a piece of mutton, a 
cast of chete bread, and half a gallon of ale; at after- 
supper, a chete loaf, a manchet, and half a gallon of 
wine. Besides all this, four tallsheds and two faggots, 
one pricket, and four sises of wax and candles, white 
lights, and one torch per day, together with six white 
cups; at moving, one whole cart was appropriated to 
her for the carriage of stuff; by which we may con- 
clude that, in bluff Hal’s time, the said Maids of 
Honour did not fare badly. The Lords in Waiting have 
702. a-year ; the Grooms in Waiting 335/. 10s. ; they 
also attend in rotation. The Chief Equerry gets 1,0002., 
the others 7507, They are supposed to preside over 
the stable department, to attend Her Majesty out of 


| doors on horseback, and are present on all State occa- 


sions. The Pages of Honour receive 200/. a-year, and 
subsequently obtain a commission in the Guards; they 
also attend on the Sovereign. ‘This office is no doubt 
a remnant of old days, when the youths of noble 
families served in the houses of men of rank, as a kind 
of preliminary step to knighthood. 

The rumour which obtained a fortnight ago, as 
to arupture in respect to the Royal Italian Opera, 
and which was authoritatively contradicted, would seem 
after all to have been not entirely without foundation; 
any way, a rupture is now more than imminent, it has 
actually occurred. When, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, Signor Costa, with Grisi and Mario, seceded 
from Her Majesty’s Theatre, it was said at the time, 
with reference to a pending religious difficulty, that 
Costa was Gorham, and Lumley the Bishop of Exeter. 
The disestablishment, however, took place, and, con- 
trary to the old maxim, the house divided against 
itself has stood in its two divisions and flourished. It 
is now attempted, as our readers are aware, to bring 
together again the whole operatic talent of the Italian 
stage. But the house shows some slight disinclination 
to be united against itself. The two conductors refuse 
to be one. Signor Costa declines an engagement on 
what he alleges to be terms which he cannot accept, 
and now the sweet voice of Madlle. Nilsson is the first 
to be heard in unaccustomed notes of discord. We 
subjoin the letter which announces the loss to the 
united management of one of their most attrac- 
tive prime donne. Mdlle. Nilsson writes: “It iy 
with surprise that I to-day see my name adver- 
tised in the prospectus of the Royal Italian 
Opera, Covent Garden. With the kindness you have 
always shown me since I first had the honour of ap- 
pearing before an English public, I venture to hope 
that you will allow me to explain why I cannot, in 
justice to myself, form one of the troupe this season, 
and kindly give insertion to this and the accompany- 
ing letter, as it is due to the public, who have always 
received me with such generous favour, that the facts 
should be made known. My engagement with Mr. 
Mapleson was exclusively for Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
and exclusively with Mr. Mapleson as director. I 
declined Mr. Mapleson’s proposition to sing at 
Covent Garden except on certain conditions, to 
which he did not formerly object. Those con- 
ditions have been at the last moment rejected by 
the actual director of Covent Garden. No alterna- 
tive is thus left me.” Mdlle. Nilsson has also 
addressed a letter to Mr. Mapleson, in which the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: “You cannot fail to appreciate 
the difficulties arising from the shortness of «a London 
season, and the numerous artistes composing your 
troupe, some of whom have claims to parts specified in 
my engagement, and which, without sufficient precau- 
tions, must lead to a confusion to which I have strong 
objection to be a party, and, anxious as I have shown 
myself to aid you, I cannot consent to a departure from 
the letter and spirit of the engagement except on the 
reasonable conditions to which formerly you did not 
object. Your associé, however, appears to be of a con- 
trary opinion, and I can well understand how very 
difficult it would be for you to gainsay what he de- 
cides. I must conclude, therefore, by informing you 
that, as you have placed it out of your power to fulfil 
our engagement, you will be pleased to consider it 
now as annulled.” 


Our snarling but clever Saturday contemporary, which 
assumes to be able to lay bare the inmost workings of 
the feminine nature, has recently treated its readers to 
a characteristic article on “ Grim Females,” which, with 
all its harshness, states in unmistakable language 
some broad, if unpalatable truths. According to the 
reviewer, almost all histories and mythologies embody 
the idea of a race of grim females. Whether as 
fabulous and complex monsters, like the Sphinx and the 
Harpies, or in the more human forms of the Fates and 
the Furies, unsexed women have been universally 
recognised as forming part of the system of nature, and 
to be accepted among the stranger manifestations of 
human life. Yet itis hard to understand why they 
should exist at all. As moral “sports” extravagances, ex- 
aggerations, they are so far interesting to the anthropo- 
logist; but, as women with definite duties and fixed 
functions, nothing can be less admirable. They are even 
worse than effeminate men—which is saying everything. 
Thegrim female must be carefully distinguished from the 
masculine woman, forthey are by no means essentially the 
same, though the types may run into each other, and some- 
times do. But the masculine woman, if not grim but 
only Amazonian, has often much that is fine and 
beautiful in her, as we see in her great prototype, 
Pallas Athene ; but the grim female pur sang is never 
noble, never beautiful; and the only meaning of her 
existence—the only mission she seems sent into the 
world to fulfil—is that of serving as a warning to the 
young as to what to avoid. The grim female is not 
necessarily an old maid, as would appear likely at first 
sight. We find her of all conditions indifferently—as 
maid, wife, widow, as mother and childless alike—and 
we do not find that her condition in any way affects 
her character. If she is born grim, she remains grim 
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to the end; and neither marriage nor motherhood 
modifies her. The grim female of novelists is gener- 
ally an old maid; but a caricature, painted in the 
roadest lines and from the outsides of things. She is 
emphatically an odd woman ; odd in her dress, her 
mode, her state. She wears a flapping cap, skimpy 
Skirts, and rusty brown mittens on her bony 
hands ; she has a passionate aversion to men and 
Matrimony; and she lives queerly behind a barricaded 
Ouse-door, with a small slavey, or an elderly female 
afflicted with deafness, to do her work and bear the brunt 
of her temper. But she is always odd, and unmarried, 
and unfashionable, and unlike everybody else, and 
Could never be mistaken for an ordinary woman from 
the first moment when she appears on the page to the 
ast paragraph of her existence. Now the grim female 
of real life may be one of the most conventional of her 
Sex ; in fact, she generally is one of the most conven- 
tional of her sex ; she is one who rules her household 
With a rod of iron carefully wrought after the pattern 
of her neighbours’ rods, and to whom a dish set awry, 
or the second-best china instead of the best, counts for 
ag great a moral delinquency in her servants as a 
reach of one of the ten commandments. She is a 
Woman who regards being out of the fashion, or fore- 
Most in the fashion, as equally reprehensible, and to 
whom dress is among the most important matters of 
life. Wherefore she is notorious for a certain grim 
grandeur of style, as one who respects herself by 
ler clothes, and is known among other women as pos- 
Sessing handsome lace and costly velvet in profusion. 
Are not lace and velvet de rigueur for women of con- 
dition? and what is the grim female but the embodi- 
Ment of the “rigour of the game” in all matters? 
‘herefore she clothes herself sumptuously, without 
elegance or taste, and would as soon be seen abroad in 
er dressing-gown and slippers as without her cherac- 
teristic heavy velvet mantle or rustling silk gown. 
But the artist’s little wife, in her fresh muslin and nice 
admixture of colours, sails round her for grace and 
eauty at about one-twentieth part of what the grim 
female’s stately ugliness has cost. One characteristic 
of the grim female is her want of any of the womanly 
passion for children. She may have so much maternal 
Instinct perverted as to be on friendly terms with a 
dog or two, a cat, or may be a cockatoo; but she has 
no real affection for children, no comprehension of 
child nature, and the ‘sublime nonsense” of the 
nursery is a thing unknown to her from first to last. 
If she has children of her own, she treats* them 
in a hard wooden way that has nothing of the 
ideal mother about it. She generally sees that 
they are properly cared for, because she is a discipli- 
Narian ; but, though she is inexorable on the score of 
cold baths and “no trash,” she never condescends to 
the weakness of love. Further, according to the 
reviewer, the grim female has no mercy. She may be 
Just, but if she is so, it is in a hard uncompromising 
way, that makes her justice worse than others’ par- 
Hality, And here, according to the writer, is the con- 
clusion of the whole matter: “Weak women, vain 
Women, affected women, and the whole class of silly 
Women, whatever the speciality of silliness exhibited, 
are tiresome enough, heaven knows; but, unsatis- 
actory as they are, they are better than the grim 
€male—that woman of no sex, born without softness 


vr sympathy, and living without pity and without 
Ove,” 


B } NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 
eee 8 Aspen Court, 12mo, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
ras Jack, a Domestic Story, crown 8vo, 6s. cloth. 
sore 8 Sister’s Story, translated by Bowles, crown 8yo, 6s. cloth. 
Gring, 8 Royal Cookery Book, Household Edition, 8yo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 
eae On’s Echoes in Plant and Flower Life, 12mo, 2s. cloth. 
= (Edmund), Life of, by Hawkins, 2 vols. Svo, 30s. cloth. 
Sars Boucicault’s Foul Play, crown Svo, 5s. cloth. 
fen €s Griffith Gaunt, crown Syo, 5s. cloth. 
Tytler. Royal Point Lace Instructor, 4to, 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Wi ers Girlhood and Womanhood, crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
ither’s Poems, Granny’s Tale, crown 8vo, 1s. limp. 


The total receipts from the theatres, dancing-rooms, con- 
riche and other places of public amusement in Paris in 
€bruary amounted to 77,881/., being a decrease of 978/. on 

© previous month. 
HACKERAY ON ConvenNtTS.—In Thackeray’s ‘‘ Irish Sketch 
ok” is an article on convents. teferring to the Ursuline 
alivents at Blackrock, near Cork, he says: ‘‘In the grills is 
= ittle wicket and a ledge before it. It1is to this wicket that 
t omen are brought to kneel ; and a bishop is ina chapel on 
sae other side, and takes their hands in his, and receives their 
shud: _had never seen the likes before, and felt a sort of 
: der in looking at the place. There rests the girl’s knees 
which, offers herself up, and forswears the sacred affections 
beantiece gave her ; there she kneels and denies for ever the 
ings itul existence of her being—no tender maternal yearn- 
frome gentle attachments are to be had for her or 
her } er—there she kneels and commits suicide upon 
came ee O, honest Martin Luther! thank God you 
down a pull that infernal, wicked, unnatural altar 
Sick ~ that cursed Paganism! I came out of the place quite 
Spire ae looking before me, there, thank God ! was the blue 
Tiver in Monkstown Church, soaring up into the free sky—a 
Sorts of aane rolling away to the sea—liberty, sunshine, all 
thank gladness and motion round about ; and I couldn’t but 
and wh faven for it, and the Being whose service is freedom, 
smother 48 given us affections that we may use them—not 
May a, Tand Kill them ; and a noble world to live in, that we 
though sie it and Him who made it—not shrink from it, as 
it and it e dared not live there, but must turn our backs upon 
that we 8 beautiful Provider, [ declare, I think, for my part, 
ave as much right to permit Sutteeism in India, as 


to allow P 

Women in the United Kingdom to take th icked 
vi , nited Kingdom to take these wicke 
ws, or Catholic bishops to Pictive hook 
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Ruste, Literarp, ad Art Jottings, 


Saint Paul, by M. Renan, will be ready for publication in a 
few weeks. 

Tue FreNcH GALLERY.—Mr. Wallis’s seventh annual ex- 
hibition of pictures, the contributions of French and Flemish 
artists, will be opened to the public on Monday, April 5. 
On this, as on former occasions, the Queen has been graciously 
pleased to evince her interest in the enterprise by lending for 
exhibition a masterpiece of Meisgonnier’s. There is every 
reason to expect that the collection will be the most valuable 
and attractive ever displayed at the French Gallery. 

Asa sample of the honorarium paid to artists who are at 
the head of their respective classes, it may be worth record. 
ing that Mr. Sims Reeves, the vocalist, and M. Blondin, the 
rope-dancer, each receive a hundred pounds, or guineas, for a 
performance at the Crystal Palace. “Mr. Charles Dickens, it 
is said, receives the same sum for each of his readings in 
London. ie. 

The sale of Rossini’s snuff-boxes by no means created the 
excitement amongst amateurs of curiosities that was anti- 
cipated. Two amongst these royal gifts alone went for higher 
than 4/. There was a ring of splendid diamonds which 
fetched 140 guineas, and another set with a table diamond, 
which went for 1207. The Figaro states that a gentleman 
bid for a watch which subsequently proved to be of copper ; 
on the contrary, a pistol of Louis XV., sold as being adorned 
by a metal of which our saucepans are made, proved to be 
mounted in gold. 

Mrs. John Wood, who appeared a few years ago at the 
Princess’s, has taken St. James’s Theatre on a long lease. 
The interior of the house will be rebuilt and decorated in a 
costly style, and it is expected that the house will be ready 
for opening about the middle of next October Among the 
company already engaged are Miss Herbert, Miss Larkins, 
Miss Weatherby, Miss Bessie Lovell, Mr. J. L. Toole, and 
Mr. Lionel Brough. 

Busts in marble of Queen Victoria and the late Prince 
Consort, the Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, the King of Bavaria, and 
the Sultan, all of whom have visited the tine old building of 
Henry IV. since 1854, have recently been placed in the 
galleries of the Hotel de Ville. 

Mr. and Mrs. German Reed announce an entirely new en- 
tertainment, to be produced for the first time on Easter Mon- 
day, at the Royal Gallery of Illustration, written by W. S. 
Gilbert. 

A grand religious service has been performed in the Cathe- 
dral of Madrid in honour of Lamartine. 

Berlioz, who was a passionate admirer of Shakespeare, has 
bequeathed his collection of our bard’s works to Mme. Mas- 
sart, the accomplished pianist, and wife of the violin professor, 
in Paris. 

The Royal Academy Exhibition of this year is likely to be 


marked by the appearance of one of our best known painters 
in water colours in a new character. Mr. Birket Foster is 
now in the far west of Cornwall, and earnestly occupied in 
preparing a landscape of considerable size, in oil, of a coast 
scene, A second picture of similar character, and wrought in 
like method to the above, is already far advanced. 

The daughter of Mme. Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt, a girl of 
twelve years, is said to possess much of the great talent of her 
mother, and to have an excellent voice. 

Mme. Adelina Patti is announced to make her rentrée in 
Paris on the 30th of this month. At her benefit at St. Peters- 
burg she received from her admirers, as we learn from private 
letter, a necklace and brooch valued at eighty thousand 
francs, in addition to hundreds of bouquets imported expressly 
from Nice and the Riviera, Russia must be a very pays de 
Cocagne for singers. 

The family of the late Mr. Carleton—in his best time one 
of the most graphic of Irish novelists—is, it is said, left with- 
out any provision. Application has been made to Govern- 


ment for the continuance to his widow of the small literary 
pension which was formerly awarded to her late husband. 

Mdme. Willy de Rothschild has sent a splendid medallion 
to Mdlle. Nilsson, and an album of her musical compositions 
which the Swedish diva is very fond of. In the centre of 
the jewel is a nightingale, and below in brilliant gems the 
name of Christine Nilsson. 

With commendable perseverance Miss Berry-Greening for 
the fourth time, on the anniversary of the Patron Saint of 
Ireland, made an effort last week to render Irish ballad music 
more popular, and on such a fitting occasion as St. Patrick’s- 
day to bring back to our recollection thuse charming melodies 
of ‘‘ the poet of every circle and the idol of his own.” To 
a choice selection of Moore's compositions were added some 
of those of the late Samuel Lover, as well as of Molloy and 
some of the older Irish poets. It is only justice to Miss 
Berry-Greening’s effort to state that her success surpassed 
that of any former occasion. 

Mdlle. Mehlig has been receiving instruction from the 
Abbé Liszt at Weimar, and is expected in London for the 
season. 

A public subscription has been opened for a monument 
to be erected to Johann Sebastian Bach—the greatest com- 
poser Germany has produced—at Eisenbach, his native city. 

Mr. Boucicault has not taken the Queen’s Theatre, which 
will open on Easter Monday, under the direction of Miss Hod- 
son. Messrs. Toole and Lionel Brough will star for a short 
time at the Standard. 

Miss Bateman is now fulfilling her farewell tour with great 
success, The talented and favourite actress is engaged to 
appear at Booth’s New Theatre, New York, early in Sep- 
tember. 

Vieuxtemps will play at the Musical Union after Easter. 

Miss Kate Roberts, a pupil of Dr. Wylde, and an associate 
of the Royal Academy of Music, gave a very interesting piano- 
forte recital on Friday, last week, at St. George’s-hall, when, 
although the weather was very unfavourable, the attendance 
was exceedingly good. The programme contained several 
works well calculated to display the ability possessed by Miss 
Roberts, who admirably vanquished the difticulties set up by 
the composers whose works formed the staple of the enter- 
tainment. é sei reland 

Mr. Frederick Archer is going on a short tour in frelan 
next month, visiting Dublin, Belfast, and Limerick. ree 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey-Whytock, Mr. Varley, ality a 
Patey are of the party. Organ music is to be a speciality in 
the concerts given. 3 : 

Malle. Schneider (**La Grande Duchesse”) has just sus- 
tained a severe bereavement by the death of her mother. 

The estimates of the cost of building the new Opera House, 
Paris, amounted to sixteen millions of francs. More than 
double that sum has been already expended, and it is now 
confessed that the total will come up to forty-eight millions 
before the work is completed. 5 

At the Delessert sale, in Paris, ‘The Fish Market,” by 
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Teniers, went for 6,000 guineas ; ‘An Interior,” by Hoegt, 
was sold to M. de Narisckine for 6,000/.; a Terburgh for 
1,8000. Lhe two days’ sale produced 65,5487. ‘The Holy 
Family,” by Raphael, purchased, as is supposed, for the Duke 
d’Aumale for 6,000/., measures 2 centimetres by 29, a milli- 
metre being the 25th part of an inch. M. Delessert purchased 
this gem for 1,000/. at the Aguado sale. 

Berlioz has left his manuscripts to the Conservatoire, to M. 
Alexandre his batons as leader of orchestras, and the printed 
impression of his operas to his editor, M. Damcke. 

Tue New Royat AcADEMY.—Those parts of the interior 02 
the new building in Piccadilly which will be devoted to the 
exhibition of paintings are now so nearly completed that no 
apprehension can be entertained regarding the commencing of 
the hanging of pictures early next month for the display 
which will be inaugurated in the first week of May. The 
central hall presents the aspect of an apartment which requires 
little but the removal of the scaffolding to be seen in all the 
beauty of its really brilliant and attractive attributes. Already 
theinscriptions round the walls of the dome have been finished ; 
and as these are generally the last touches put on such a hall 
as that to which we refer, the statements made above can be 
readily understood. The contrast between the rooms in the 
new building, into which floods of light seem to pour, and the 
dingy galleries in which the exhibitions of the academy were 
held in previous years, will be manifested. In some of the 
rooms all the details of ornamentation appear to be completed, 
with the exception, in some cases, of the polishing of the 
floors. The long corridor leading from Piccadilly to the gal- 
leries in which the pictures to be shown in the exhibition of 
1869 will be displayed has been already carpeted. One of the 
new features of the gallery will be a room in which visitors 
may obtain refreshments. 

Mdlle. Céline Montaland, whose engagement by the Pasha 
of Egypt made her the envied of half the Parisian actresses, 
has been run over in Cairo, and had a narrow escape of her life. 

Commencing on Easter Monday, the holiday attractions at 
the Crystal Palace are extremely varied, comprising a grand 
burlesque on Blue Beard, by Mr. E. T. Smith, with new 
scenery by Mr. Fenton, with gorgeous dresses and decorations 
and 150 performers. Besides this, a miscellaneous entertain- 
ment will be given, combining the talents of the Vokes 
Family (whose burlesques are so much enjoyed), Majilton, 
the demon hat performer; the Brothers Daniell, the very 
clever musical clowns, whose performances at Christmas at- 
tracted so much attention ; the two American gorillas and 
the Martens Family in their musical burlesques, &c., &c., the 
whole forming the most complete and varied attraction for 
holiday-makers ever offered even at the Crystal Palace. 
Another feature of great interest will be the exhibition in the 
concert-hall of a scene specially designed by Mr. Matt Morgan 
representing St. Peter’s at Rome as illuminated for Easter. 
This has been painted from drawings and designs taken 
specially for the Company al Easter last year, and considering 
the interest now taken by the many English who visit Rome 
annually at this period, it will no doubt prove highly attrac- 
tive, and afford to those unable to make the costly trip to 
Rome some idea of the beauty of the display. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN PraNorortES.—The improvements that 
have of late years been brought into play in the manufacture 
of pianofortes have been so great as to call forth the admira- 
tion of all competent judges, and certainly not the least 
important are due to the professional skill and zealous persever- 
ance of Messrs. Brinsmead and Sons, of 18, Wigmore-street, 
Cavendish-square. This firm has just patented an improved 
action for the instrument, with the object mainly of obtaining 
a repeat, that deserves to be generally adopted. Without the aid 
of diagrams, it is difficult clearly to explain the. modus operandi 
of the valuable invention, but we may at least record that the 
advantages this action affords are a perfect check, without 
affecting the repetition, which is most prompt, acting with the 
least perceptible movement of the keys; a lighter and more 
elastic touch than has hitherto been possible; while the 
great simplicity in the mechanism itself ensures strength 
and durability. 


REINE D’AMOUR. 
ROMANCE A LA BIEN-AIMEE, 


CLosE as the stars along the sky 
The flowers were in the mead, 
The purple-hearts and golden-eye, 
And crimson-flaming weed : 
And each one sighed as I went by 
And touched my garment green, 
And bade me wear her on my heart 
And take her for my Queen 
Of Love— 
And take her for my Queen. 


And one in virgin white was drest, 
With downeast, gracious head ; 
And one unveiled a burning breast 
Mid smiles of rosy red : 
All rainbow bright, with laughter light, 
They flicker’d o’er the green, 
Each whispering I should pluck her there 
And take her as my Queen 
Of Love— 
And take her as my Queen. 


But sudden at my feet looked up 
A little star-like thing, 
Pure odour in pure perfect cup, 
That made my bosom sing. 
Twas not for size, nor gorgeous dyes, 
But her own self, [ ween, 
Her own sweet self, that bade me stoop 
And take her for my Queen 
Of Love— © 
And take her for my Queen. 


Now all day long and every da 
Her beauty oe me come z 
And holds with stronger, sweeter sway 
Than lily or than rose F 
And this one star outshines by far 
All in the meadow green ; 
And so I wear her on my heart 
And take her for my Queen 
Of Love— 
And take her for my Queen. 


A Success UNPRECEDENTED. — MARAVILLA Cocoa IS 
Prrrecrion.—The Globe says: ‘‘Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis- 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For homao- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.” —Sold in packets only, by all Grocers. 
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GQ) AER we ty 1 - appearance. The poor woman here is too often slatternly 
Moudow ay Paris ashions, @oilet, Xe - | or else she is pranked out in ornament which would look 
Spit e very well on a May-day queen. ‘There are, of course, 


plentiful exceptions, but, as a rule, the dress of the poor 
matches the squalor of their lot. And even wealth does 
not save some women from being dowdies. 

‘‘ Dress is SO entirely a matter of taste, continues the 
writer, that many persons would honestly prefer the style 
of the most careless Englishwoman to that of the neatest 
Frenchwoman. They would see nothing disagreeable in 
a green bonnet with blue ribbons, or a yellow dress with 
red stripes. Such persons will certainly not admit that 
there is anything to be improved in the dress of English- 
women. Without contesting their views, we may state 
some causes which at times appear to render perfection in 
dress impossible. In the first place, a certain prudery 
and a dread of being “stared at” often check English- 
women from availing themselves of inventions in dress. 
If a tailor who has won the confidence of his customers 
invents a new cut for a coat, or alters the shape of 
trousers, there is seldom any hesitation in adopting his 
ideas. Men have no fear of being taken for something 
worse than they really are because they fall in with a new 
fashion. But women sometimes take it into their heads 
to resist a really good fashion. They are afraid to com- 
promise themselves, and they especially dread being made 
to resemble those questionable persons who cannot afford 
to dispense with any attraction which is within their 
reach, and who consequently always take care to dress 
well This class are sure to get the newest fashion, and 
the decorous young lady, or the respectable mother of a 
family, adopts it when it has been made common. Such 
dresses, or ‘‘ costumes,” as they are sometimes called, re- 
ceive this kind of treatment. 

‘* But reluctance to adopt new fashions is not always the 
explanation of the circumstance to which we have called 
attention, for Englishwomen sometimes jumpinto a French 
milliner’s arms with unwise precipitation. The curious 
‘* paniers ” now in vogue—the revival of an old style of 
dress—have been adopted almost without a struggle. The 
very stout woman, as well as the very lean one, now 
comes out with an unnatural protuberance in what ap- 
pears to be a most inconvenient position. There is no 
discrimination exercised in adapting the fashion to the 
wearer. There are few stout women who could bear the 
addition of a hump anywhere without looking all the 
worse for it. The slim damsel may be able to add a trifle 
or two of the kind here and there without great detriment 
to her personal appearance, but for a woman of from 
twelve to eighteen stone to assume the ‘‘ Grecian bend ” 
is to do a palpable injustice to her charms. 

‘‘When an Englishwoman is badly dressed it is very 
seldom from mere motives of thrift. It actually costs no 
more for any woman to dress herself neatly than to tie 
herself up like a bag, or to array herself in all kinds of 
unseemly finery. There are tailors who put a man into a 
coat which makes him look like a caricature, and almost 
invites the charitable interference of passers-by. Another 
tailor would make the same mana coat which would en- 
able him to appear with credit any day in the park. There 
is a similar difference in the cut and fit of women’s 
dresses. Some women spend a good deal of money in 
dress, and yet never look well. Take the single article 
of bonnets. Is it not strange how few are the women who 
wear becoming bonnets? One can see in almost any shop 
the sort of bonnet which would suit them toa nicety ; 
but they are either left unbought, or are worn by women 
for whom they were never intended. When aman goes 
into a bonnet shop, and examines the various devices 
which are exhibited on the rods around him, he wonders 
that a woman is ever seen with a bonnet on which does 
not set her face off to advantage. But a dark woman will 
stick a monstrous green bonnet upon her head, or a fair 
woman will wear red, or a sallow woman yellow, and 
never think that she is doing herself an injury, and the 
public, who are obliged to look upon her, a wrong. The 
ribbons or trimming are often in shocking contrast with 
the colour of her dress. It may be said that some people 
have no eye for harmony of colour, but those who do 
possess the gift seldom have the courage to follow their 
own ideas. They take what is recommended to them in 
the shop. 

‘* We believe it to be true that Englishwomen attach less 
importance to dress than their sisters in America or 
France. They like to look well at home rather than to 
make a great show out of doors. When they have this 
ambition and succeed in it they are to be commended ; 
but too often they do not succeed. The ultimate ex- 
planation is that our countrywomen have some radical 
defect in taste. But, although foreigners may be per- 
fectly satisfied with this theory, it can be proved to be 
unjust. An Englishwoman’s home is generally the model 
of everything which a home should be. Her own rooms 
are beautifully arranged, and filled with evidences of an 
accomplished taste. Her children are dressed charin- 
ingly. American mothers borrow their fashion of 
dressing children from England, although for their 
own attire they take the word of command from 
Paris. The great cause of the inferiority of Eng- 
lishwomen’s dress, when it exists, is the shameful 
way in which they are treated by shopkeepers and 
milliners. Linendrapers’ and silkmercers’ houses are 
filled with men who are no more fit to choose or sell 
dresses than so many cowboys. They force their 
masters’ wares upon timid customers by dragging in the 
names of two or three duchesses who are supposed to 
have bought the same goods only yesterday, and to have 
sent for a fresh supply this very morning. They have 
no notion of the colours or shapes which would suit a 
woman best.” 

This is the substance of the plaint put forward by our 
contemporary, and there is certainly much in it worthy 
the consideration of ladies. 

Let us now turn our attention to Paris, and see what 
is doing in fashionable circles there. 


PARIS MODES. ; 

A new style of porte-jupe is in great vogue this spring; 
it is called the porte-jupe Trianon. It forms an orna- 
ment upon the skirt, and throws it back, looping it up 
Just in the way that the youthful Marie Antoinette 


N article in the Pall 
Mall Gazette opens up a 
subject that has more 
_ than once been referred 
to In our columns—namely, 
the alleged bad taste of 
Englishwomen in dress, an 
accusation our contemporary 
thinks not always or entirely 
without foundation. French- 
women profess to regard the 
averagedress of their English 
sisters as being a few degrees 
removed from barbarism. 
Americans are fond of de- 
claring that in no other coun- 
try in the world are there so 
many ill-dressed women to 
be seen as in this. Some 
part of these criticisms may 
fairly be set down to affec- 
tation or to national prejudices, and it may also be said 
that French and American women are over-dressed, and 
that English women have no ambition to outshine them. 
Making large allowances for these considerations, however, 


BABY’S HOOD. 


there is, many think, still something left unexplained ; 
but we will allow our contemporary to state its own case. 

As a matter of fact, the writer remarks, the great ma- 
jority of French or American women do not over-dress, 
for they are unable to afford extravagance. A ‘Saratoga 
belle,” or the American girl frequently met with at a Con- 
tinental table d’héte, may be a dreadful warning to all 
properly brought-up young ladies; but neither can be 
taken as a fair specimen of her countrywomen, many of 
whom dress very cheaply, and yet always look spruce and 
becoming. The poorest native-born American woman 
has a trimness in her dress which saves her from the 
castaway look so common among our own poor. In 


corresponding to our 
ar more tastefully dressed, ag a rule, 
en. There are doubtless ladies among 
who dress with incompar- 
But the best test of the 
great thoroughfare of Paris, 
see what kind of dress 
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ass by is wearing. Take 

ba Serad Or wwenene Rineea the Boulevards, and Broad- 
yay, acteristic style of dress in eacl 
city. It will be found that an immense proporti SMGE 
women in Paris and New York look tidy md DeuE pie 
of our own countrywomen the larger number seem defi. 
a proper care for their personal 


cient either in taste or 


high sloping crown and narrow-poin 
very much upon the forehead in front, 
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looped up her dress when she 
in her little mimic farm of 
forms a double clasp, taking up the material of the dress 
in folds. Itis omamented in different ways with passe- 
menterie ovals or rosettes, satin bows or velvet puffs. 

Some of the new spring toilets seen at Longchamps 
were partly striped and partly plain—thus : skirt of green 
silk, with stripes of black satin, trimmed round the 
bottom with a tlounce cut on the cross, and headed with 
a cross-strip ; this skirt is puffed out on either side at the 
top. Dress of plain green silk. The skirt is open on 
each side, showing the puffs of the striped skirt. and 
itself forming a third puff at the back; in front it has 
the shape of a small rounded apron. High bodice ; tight 
sleeves trimmed round the top and on the outer seam 
with a quilling of black satin. 

Chignons are not much smaller than they were, but the 
long curls of which they are most frequently composed— 
especially for evening dress—render them far more graceful 
than the smooth round cushions of last year. The frizzed 
chignons fall over the shoulders, and almost down to the 
waist. 

M. Albert has introduced a new headdress, which it is 
thought will bea great success. Itis called the ‘‘ Canova ” 
coiffure, and consists of a bow of hair a la Grecque at the 
top of the head, and of thick tresses plaited so wide that 
they look like torsades. Coloured satin ribbon is intro- 
duced into these plaits, and it sets out full like a series of 
small bouillonés. A satin bow is fastened either at the 
side or in the centre of the forehead, according to the 


played at being a milkmaid 
Trianon. The porte-jupe 
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style of each individual face, and this bow terminates the 
headdress, which is novel and effective. 


PARIS BONNETS. 


Spring bonnets are diadems or fanchons of light- 
coloured crape, or tulle and satin. Among the newest 
models we have seen figured are the following :— 

Diadem formed of a standing-up ruche of green satin ; 
a beautiful white ostrich feather is turned back over the 
diadem, and a, tiny humming-bird is placed in front. At 
the back, a fall of black lace, continued into lappets, 
fastened in front under a cravat bow of green satin. 

Diadem of mauve crape, composed of a ruching of crape 
edged with satin of the same colour. Just in front a gar- 
land of white roses completes the diadem; one large 
bunch of roses without foliage is placed at the side. Fall 
and lappets of white blonde with a bow of mauve satin. 

Fanchon of white plaited tulle, with a coronet of 
white and pink azaleas with tinted foliage and a bunch of 
the same flowers at the side. Fall and lappet of Mechlin 
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lace, with a bunch of flowers to fasten them in front, A 
trailing spray of buds and foliage comes down on the 
outside, and falls on the neck. Narrow ribbon strings are 
tied at the back. In some of the small fanchon or dia- 
dem bonnets, the narrow strings are replaced by an 
elastic. 

For a young lady, a Watteau hat of pearl-grey satin, 
flat oval crown, brim slightly turned up on either side, 
is trimmed with a narrow border of grey curled feathers. 
One large rose, with buds and foliage, is placed upon the 
crown ; bow and lappets of grey satin at the back. 

A Malcontent hat of grey straw, narrow oval crown, 
brim turned up on one side only, with a bow of grey satin, 
13 trimmed with smooth grey feathers laid back flat over 
the crown. 

And a Régence hat of white straw is orn 
wide blue satin ribbon, arranged at the 
bow with short fringed lappets. In front 
plumage is placed as an aigrette, 
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PARIS FETES, Wc. 

The concerts given by the Minis- 
ter of Marine are always looked 
forward to with pleasure by those 
happy enough to be within the 
circle reached by his cards of in- 
Vitation, and jthe gatherings afford 
& capital opportunity of noting the 
prettiest of Paris toilettes. Here 
are a few of the dresses worn at the 
recent concert :— 

Maréchale Niel: Cerise  faille 
train, opening over a front breadth 
of cerise tulle bouillonné. Two rows 
of narrow white lace described 
a smal] square tablier upon the 
cerise tulle. Round wreath of 
white lilac for headdress, 

Countess de Rayneval (one of 
the Empress’s ladies in waiting) 
wore a faille dress the colour of 
tea ; the skirt was trimmed with 
flounces of tulle, separated by 
satin rouleaux all to match. <A 
coat tunic forming a tablier in 
front, and describing two long 
pointed ends at the back, formed 
the upper skirt ; the ends were 
fastened together at the bottom 
of the dress with a large satin 
bow. The entire tunic was edged 
with blonde. The wreath was 
composed of yellow velvet pan- 
sies and violets mixed, together 
with brilliant diamond stars. 

The Empress, who has quite 
recovered her wonted health, 
was present at the last Tuileries 
concert. Prince Napoleon was 
present for the first time this 


BROOCH, : : 
: season, but Princess Clotilde 
M ; was absent, likewise the Princess 
etternich. The Empress wore a very beautiful dark 


green tulle toilette. The skirt was bouillonné; the poult 
© Sole tunic, of the same shade of green as the tulle, 


BRACELET, 


es looped up at the sides with two splendid bouquets | 
< diamonds ; and in the centre of the bodice there was 
lkewise a diamond bouquet. M. Albert, the court coiffeur 
ad arranged Her Majesty’s hair ; he is a true artist for 
Stouch isunmistakeable. The headdress consisted of oak 
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Mme. Magnan and the Countess Canisy both wore a 
Canova headdress at the last Court concert. Mme. 
Magnan had selected bows of straw-coloured satin to 
adorn her pretty head ; and Mme. Canisy, instead of a 
satin bow, wore a pink feather with her Canova knot. 
The feather was fastened underneath the bow of hair; it 
descended to the centre of the back of the head, was there | 
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BRACELET. 


NECKLACE, WITH PENDANTTANDSEARRINGS. 
a 
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| too soon, for, 


gracefully twisted, and termi- 
nated with a curl behind the 
left ear. This headdress will be 
worn alternately with the chig- 
non of curls now so universally 
adopted, and which, on account 
of its light and fantastic style, 
is found eminently becoming to 
regular features. It is the 
general opinion in Paris that 
the chignon of curls enhances 
the beauty of a piquante face, 
and that plaits artistically bound 
round the head add to the ap- 
pearance of a distinguished face with regular features. 
AN EGYPTIAN STATE BALL. 

A correspondent sends a long account, | that reads 
almost like a description of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment, of the Viceroy’s ball given on the 4th inst. at 
his new palace at Gezireh, on the banks of the Nile, about 
five miles’ drive from Cairo. 
On reaching the gates (the 
writer says) we were stop- 
ped by a crowd of Turkish 
officials who asked for our 
tickets, and who, on re- 
ceiving them, saluted us, 
and we passed through the 
gates into the grounds. We 
were at once struck with 
the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of the place—the drive 
on either side studded with 
trees of the densest foliage, 
and here and there lamps, 
whose posts were gilded, 
and whose soft and blended 
lights had a beautiful effect. 
We arrived at the palace 
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after having given up our hats and 
cloaks, we were asked by one of the officials if we would 
not like to go out in the grounds for half an hour. There 
was evidently some reason for wishing to get us away, as 


EARRINGS. 


we soon found out, for at that moment the Viceroy him- 
self appeared, and told one of the attendants to take “4 
out and show us the grounds. The fact was he wi Ac 
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to show the palace when lighted up and before the guests 
arrived to the ladies of the harem. We were taken to 
see the Grotto, a place in itself worthy of much note, it 
being at least sixty feet high, with walks right through it, 
leading to its summit, and little streamlets of water 
tunning and trickling at every nick and _ corner, 
and lamps, with the same sort of globes as those 
in the gardens, interspersed throughout, while here and 
there was a mimic little waterfall whose streams run over 
stained glass lighted from behind, giving to the water the 
colour of the glass on which it ran. From this we were con- 
ducted to the Viceroy’s hall of reception in the grounds. 
This a large open terrace whose roof is supported by marble 
pillars, with floor of the same, and in the centre stood a 
large fountain, which, however, was dry. While walking 
through the gardens on our way back to the palace, we 
heard voices laughing and talking, and soon found out 
that the ladies of the harem were returning through the 
grounds to their palace. Our guide said we must walk 
out of their way, but unfortunately we were too late for 
compliance. Our only refuge was under one of the lamps, 
where the ladies passed us. With them, and walking in 
front, were the Viceroy’s daughters, at least so our guide 
told us ; and these ladies, on seeing us, put up their eye- 
glasses, astonished at the presence of such curious people. 
We now return to the palace. On entering the portico 
one could not fail to be struck with the magnificence of 
the interior. Facing us and leading to the upper part of 
the palace were the stairs, of the purest white, and inlaid 
with strips of black marble, highly polished. Stationed 
at either corner and at the turns of the stairs were Nubian 
soldiers clad in tunics of chain armour and helmets whose 
visors extended in a bar of steel below the nose. On 
reaching the top of the stairs we entered one of the large 
state rooms, with floor of polished wood, sofas and chairs 
of crimson velvet surrounding it, and a gigantic ottoman 
in the centre, of the same material, sufficiently large to 
accommodate at least twenty-five people. In front of 
this room was the verandah, where the dancers after each 
dance resorted for fresh air. The verandah was filled 
withrichand rare plants, whose soft colours, in contrast with 
the gorgeous fittings around, gave relief and pleasure to 
the eye. On the left of this, and about the size of the 
first room, but more richly furnished, was the reception- 
room, where the visitors on entering made their 
obeisance to the Viceroy, who appeared to receive every 
one very cordially, shaking hands with many of the ladies. 


OUR FASHIONS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
; A BABY’S HOOD. 

The hood is made of cherry-coloured satin, quilted by 
the aid of the sewing-machine, and edged with swans- 
down. The rosettes are of white satin ribbon, and the 
lining of white sarcenet. 

LADY’S HAT. 

This is a new shape, differing from a tufban hat in the 
slope towards the crown. It is composed of fine split 
straw, bound with velvet. A bow on the top of black 
satin ribbon secures the strings; a dark green bow and 
a black aigrette ornament the brow. 

WINDMILL. 

A match-box or cigar-box may be made from this model. 
Make the sails from the illustrated section, working one 
long stitch and one chain stitch. The edge is afterwards 
worked in double crochet over a wire. The house is made 
in double crochet, every row worked over a wire. This 
is begun at the top, like a mat, and gradually increased 
keeping it just dome-shaped. The wire is not inserted 
till the dome is complete—then commence with the wire. 
When you have worked half-a-dozen rows insert two 
pieces of wire, bound and placed crosswise, to support the 
dome of the roof. Use Walter Evans and Co.’s drab 
crochet cotton or white boar’s-head No. 8, edging the 
sails with pink cotton, and making every third row of the 
house pink. The needle should be Walker’s Penelope 23. 


NOVELTIES, &C. 

Most readers will be more or less interested in the illus- 
trations which we are enabled to give this week, of novelties 
in jewellery, many of them being no less striking for their 
beauty of design than elaboration and delicacy of finish. 
From time to time we have described any patterns that 


have come into prominence in ornamentation, but it is so 


difficult to convey to the reader an accurate notion of 
design by mere verbal description, that we have been in- 
duced to introduce the accompanying illustrations. 
Within the last few years great advances have been 
made in England in the art-education of skilled workmen, 
as Well as in the machinery that relieves them of all the 
heavier modelling, and the result is that the articles of 
personal adornment now in use by ladies are immensely 
superior in design, without losing any of their substan- 
tiality and strength, to those worn by the belles of the 
last century. ‘T'o the late Prince Consort, who in the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 brought English jewellers face 
to face with their foreign rivals, must be adjudged the 
honour of having given the first impetus to that rapid im- 
provement which has, since that time, been developed. 
He thoroughly appreciated the immense advantage to be 
derived from that spirit of emulation which would in- 
fallibly be aroused by the contemplation of the superiority 
of foreign manufacturers, and the Schools of Design, which 
now flourish all over the kingdom, and in the inauguration 
of which he took so prominent « part, have been among 
the chief agencies in diffusing a knowledge of the true 
eee of art, and in educating the public to appreciate 
t hi Tae and importance of the union of taste with skill 
fe = ti © laboured so earnestly to bring about. The In- 
ernational Exhibition of 1862 attested the wisdom and 
re of his endeavours. The jewellery in the English 
ee pe .Was In NO Fespect inferior to the best productions 
° eedind Rept while the continuance, during the 
succee ad ve foie of the combination of purity of taste 
and an adherence to the laws of art design, with solidity 
ot construction—in_ itself no Small merit—enabled the 
English workmen, in the Paris Exhibition of 1867, to 
poldly challenge competition. : 
The articles which we illustrate this week are selected 
from the stock of Mr. Benson, the well-known jeweller 
of Ludgate-bill and Old Bond-street, and need but brief 
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description, the designs speaking for themselves. The 
Necklaces with cross and pendant are amongst the finest 
we have seen. The Pearl Grape Brooch, in which the 
bunches of grapes are represented by fine oriental pearls, 
while the vine leaves and stem form the border and 
groundwork, is also speciaily noticeable, from the elegance 
of its design and the neatness of effect produced by the 
contrast of the pure white pearl against the rich brown 
and green of the leaves and stem. The bracelets appear- 
ing to the left of this are also striking, as are the two 
smaller brooches. Of the Earrings the fan, in gold and 
black enamel, and the butterfly in plain gold, are perhaps 
the most novel, though many ladies would doubtless 
prefer just now the fuchsias and horseshoe pendants. 
We hope to exhibit in an early number other elegant and 
novel designs in jewellery, 
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A . 

(HE weather is too unsettled to render outdoor employment 
ck very attractive to ladies, yet, as the season is now advanc- 

S ing rapidly, all fine days when the soil is at all ina work- 

able condition should be turned to account. The following 

will indicate useful work for amateurs, especially those with 
town gardens only. 

Hardy Annuals may be sown; to facilitate which process, all 
beds and borders intended for their reception should be 
loosened with the Dutch hoe, and afterwards raked level, hut 
not too fine, as the sparrows are very fond cf revelling in fine 
mould, which is detrimental to the well-being of the seed. The 
following varieties all succeed well: Ageratum mexicanum, 
blue, two feet high. Sweet Alyssum, a dwarf plant, well 
adapted for edging. Candytuft, white and purple, very 
showy, one foot high. Collinsia bicolor, a very pretty annual, 
six inches in height. Convolvulus minor, very showy, and 
will grow anywhere. Convolvulus major, a very beautiful 
autumn-flowering climber. Cape Marigold, a very showy 
flower when seen during sunshine. Erysimum Perofskianum, 
orange, two feet high—lasts a long time in flower. Clarkia, 
pulchella and alba. LLarkspur—the branching variety will do 
well under trees. The Amaranthus caudatus, or Love-lies- 
bleeding, is a beautiful old annual. Lupinus nanus, a neat 
little plant, six inches high ; and the old blue and yellow 
sweet-scented Lupinus, twelve inches. Nemophila, insignis 
and maculata. The French poppy makes a fine show when 
grown in beds. Prince’s feather should be cultivated in every 
garden. German and ten-week stocks, to succeed those sown 
in heat. The Sweet Sultan, in its various colours, makes a 
beautiful bed, one foot high. Virginian stock, red, white,and 
yellow; this is the best annual for beds, sown to form a 
design—i.e., white in the centre, and the yellow and red 
radiating from'it. It lasts a long time in flower, and makes a 
fine edging. Zinnia elegans, very showy for autumn. 
Mignonette will thrive well anywhere, even between paving 
stones, if the joints ae raked out, and the seed covered with a 
little fresh mould—in fact, it gives out more perfume, grown 
in this way, than when grown in good borders. Annuals in 
borders should be sown in the form of rings, as the plants do 
not get so crowded, and many may be sown around the Tulips, 
Crocuses, and other bulbs, which will economise the ground, 
as well as save time. 

Mr. Broome, the experienced manager of the Temple Gardens, 
gives, in a contemporary, some useful hints on city gardening. 
The great feature, he says, in attending to fresh-purchased 
evergreens is their watering. If the weather is fine and dry, 
the plants should be watered every day, and be particular in 
secing the water runs out at the bottom of the pot; if not, 
keep watering till it does. If the water does not pass through 
the roots freely, get some thin wire and pass it through the 
roots in five or six places, till you get a free passage. Some 
people have an idea if a shower of rain falls it gives sufficient 
water to the plant ; this is wrong. If the plant is dry, water 
it, rain or no rain; water in dry weather with a rose on the 
water-can, or syringe the foliage every morning to wash off the 
soot from the leaves.. In the case of plants with large leathery 
or glossy leaves, such as Aucubas, Rhododendrons, Euonymus, 
&c., get a small sponge and place the leaf in tke palm of your 
hand, and with the wet sponge wipe each leaf carefully ; this 
will take the soot off and make the plant look as fresh as if 
new from the nursery, and it will also admit air to the plant. 
The evergreens that thrive best for windows, back-yards, or 
where required, arethe Aucuba, Rhododendron, Box, Euony- 
mus, Arbor-vite, Holly, and Evergreen Privets. All the 
kinds of Ivy are suitable, but the commonest kinds look very 
well if properly trained from the bottom of the pot upwards, 
and if allowed plenty of water. If the plants are on the out- 
side windowsils, put a little chip or wedge under the pots, so 
as to keep them level, or else you cannot water them properly. 
Also fix in the joints of the wall strong nails half-way up the 
plant, then get some thin copper wire and fasten it to the 
nails from one side to the other ; this prevents the wind from 
blowing them down; the copper wire is easily undone and 
put back again when required, and will last, with care, for 
years. Iron wire lasts only once or twice, as it breaks. 

The Gardener’s Magazine has the following on plant-houses 
and frames :— 

Conservatory.—The keen searching winds we are now hav- 
ing will soon spoil the flowers of plants from the forcing-house. 
This structure must be shaded, both for the purpose of screen- 
ing the plants from the sun, and to keep down the temperature 
without too much ventilation. Introduce fresh supplies of 
plauts in flower, and remove hard-wooded plants back to the 
greenhouse directly the beauty of the flower is over, as they 
are fast pushing into growth, and it is highly essential that it 
should be made under the influence of a full exposure to the 
light. 

“@reenhouse.—Extra care must be paid to watering large 
specimen New Holland and other hard-wooded plants. _Ex- 
amine each plant, and those that need water should have 
enough to wet every particle of soil. Any plant that happens 
to get very dry, and is potted in peat, is best stood ina tub 
of tepid water long enough to soak every part of the ball. 
Surface-waterings of potted plants are an abomination in all 
gardens ; better by far toss the plant on the rubbish-heap. 

Frames.—Alpines must have more water than heretofore, as 
they are now growing freely and many are in bloom. Propa- 
gating for the summer display must not lag now. Determine 
at once what alterations are intended to be made in the ar- 
rangements of the pianting of the various beds and borders as 
fixed upon in the autumn, to give time to get the proper 
them out. Dahlias can be now propa- 
gated in quantity. Startin warmth, and take the cuttings 
with a heel. 


Boston has ‘lady pickpockets ” who ‘‘ dress magnificently,” 
and by ‘fainting away in gentlemen’s arms,” cause the 
*‘ downfall of their pocket-books.” 
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Cookery an Pomestic Dints. 


————_9—_____. 

Lemon Pouppinc.—Add the juice of two lemons and the 
grated rind of one, to eight eggs, well beaten ; then melt six 
ounces of butter, pour it over six ounces of powdered loaf- 
sugar, and stir it one way until it is quite cold. Then put it 
with the eggs and lemon, mix all well together, and lay it in 
a tart-dish edged with paste. Bake for half an hour. 

CoLLEGE Puppines, Friep.—We have already given one 
receipt for fried college puddings, but the following may never- 
theless prove useful to many readers. Pound and sift a 
quarter of a pound of hard biscuit, add to it a quarter of a 
pound of suet finely chopped, half a pound of currants washed 
and dried, a little sugar, nutmeg, and salt, and three eggs, 
with as much milk or cream as will make a stiff batter. Put 
a spoonful at a time into a frying-pan of hot lard, 
and when done, serve the pudding garnished with chips of 
candied lemon peel. . oe 

OMELETTE AU SucrE.—Take eight eggs, beat them well, 
add an ounce of fine loaf-sugar, and fry it quickly over a 
bright fire. Then place it in a dish, strew sugar over it, 
glaze it with a salamander, and serve hot. 

BanBury Caxes.—Make your mincemeat with lb. of 
currants, 20z. beef suet, 4oz, candied peel, 40z. ratafias, and 
alittle nutmeg. Dry the currants after washing, then mix 
with the finely-chopped suet and other ingredients ; next make 
a good puff paste, roll it thin, divide into the required size ; 
cover one half with the mincemeat, moisten the edges with 
white of egg, turn the other half over, and glaze it with white 
of egg and sugar. They require about half an hour’s baking. 
The cakes are usually made in an oval form. 

PotaTors A LA Marrre b’Horer.—Every Englishman 
who goes to the Continent eats potatoes a la maitre d’hotel. 
On his return he is desirous of having them at his own table, 
a thing that can seldom be accomplished, though the process 
of preparing them is very simple. It is as follows: Boil the 
potatoes and let them become cold. Then cut them into rather 
thick slices. Put a lump of fresh butter into a stewpan, and 
add a little flour—about a teaspooonful for a middling-sized 
dish. When the flour has boiled a little while in the butter, 
add, by degrees, a cupful of broth or water. When this has 
boiled up, put in the potatoes, with chopped parsley, pepper, 
and salt. Let the potatoes stew for a few minutes, then 
take them from the fire, and when quite off the boil, add the 
yoke of an egg beat up with a little lemon juice and a tea- 
spoonful of cold water. As soon as the sauce has set, the 
potatoes may be dished up, and sent to table. There are 
several ways of frying potatoes. The best is to half boilthem 
first, then cut them up into slices, and fry them in butter. 
When the potatoes are brown, drain off the fat, strew a little 
ae them, and let them be eaten while they are hot and 

NESsELRODE Pupprxc.—M. Gouffé, in his ‘* Royal Cookery 
Books,” gives the following directions for this luxury : Peel 
40 chestnuts ; blanch them in boiling water for five minutes: 
peel off the second skin, and put them ina stewpan with I 
quart of syrup at 168, and 1 stick of vanilla; simmer gently 
till the chestnuts are done ; drain, and press them through a 
fine hair sieve ; put 8 yolks of egg in a stewpan, with 4b. of 
pounded sugar, and 1 quart of boiled cream ; stir over the fire, 
without boiling, till the egg begins to thicken ; add the chest- 
nut purée, and press the whole through a tammy cloth into 
a basin, and add 1 gill of Maraschino ; stone 4Ib. of raisins, 
and wash and pick jlb of currants ; cook both together, in 
4 gill of syrup at 308, and 1 gill of water; drain, and let them 
cool; put a freezing pot in the ice; pour in the chestnut 
cream, and work it with the spatula ; when it is partly frozen, 
add 3 gills of whipped cream, and continue working with the 
spatula until the cream is frozen ; then add the currants and 
raisins, and put the pudding into an ice-mould ; close it, and 
put some butter on the opening, to prevent any salt or water 
penetrating inside ; imbed the mould ift ice, and let it remain 
therein for two hours. Make the sauce as follows: Put 3 oills 
of boiled cream in a stewpan, with 8 yolks of egg, and ib of 
pounded sugar ; stir over the fire, withotit boiling, till the egg 
begins to thicken ; take off the fire, and stir for three minutes 
more ; strain the custard through a tammy cloth, and add 4 
gill of Maraschino ; put the sauce on the ice until it is very 
cold, without freezing ; turn the pudding out of the mould on 
to a napkin, on a dish ; and serve with the sauce in a boat. 

FRANGIPANE Paste.—Just moisten half a pound of flour 
with a little milk, put it into a delicately clean saucepan, and 
beat it well together, then turn it out and stir in 6 well-beaten 
eggs until sufficiently cold to make into a paste with your 
hands. _Use it for all sorts of tartlets or entremets. 

Rice Paste ror Tarrs.—Take half a pound of rice, 2 eggs, 
and a piece of butter the size of an egg. Boil the rice very 
tender, and drain all the moisture from it. Put it into 
large mortar with a large piece of fresh butter and a well- 
beaten egg, beat all thoroughly together, and work it with 
your hands into a paste for tartlets, ke. 

Surrer DisnEs.—Poulet au Macaroni: 
mould or a pie-dish with light paste ; cut up some cold fowl 
into small pieces, with a little ham or bacon ; boil some maca- 
ronl quite tender, and cut it in lengths of about an inch, 
make a gravy of veal stock or milk, thicken it with a little 
flour ; season the meat with salt and pepper to taste, and put 
it all into a saucepan and simmerit afew minutes. Aftcr the 
paste is placed round the mould or dish, fill it with dry rice, 
and bake it. When the paste is sufficiently done turn out the 
rice, and put in a layer of meat and a Jayer of macaroni alter- 
nately, until the mould is full; on the top of all a layer of 
grated cheese. Turn it out on a dish and serve.—QOyster 
Fritters: Make a stiff batter with one or two eggs, according 
to the quantity required ; season to taste with pepper and 
salt. Prepare some oysters as if for sauce, dip each into the 
batter, and fry of a nice brown colour, either in very fresh 
lard or butter. Lay them on a clean sieve before the fire 


Line a pork-pie 


until every particle of grease has drained from them and 
serve them on a hot napkin.—JV’ricatelles : Mince some cold 
meat (either mutton or beef) very fine, make a paste and roll 
it out thin ; lay the mince thickly upon it, and fold the paste 
over it, taking care to make the edges adhere together. Then 
take a rolling-pin and roll the paste all smooth ; cut them out 
with a tin in the shape of cutlets,-and fry tfiem of a light 
brown colour, Serve with a brown gravy.—MATERFAMILIAS. 
ee 


A magnificent collection of postage st f all i 
ge stamps of all countries 
thought to be the most complete in existence, has just ee 
presented to the French Mint by the director, M, Dumas. 


“* Two years ago I had a fall which so wrenched my thie 

I could not be moved without great pain. My tees a eae 
me no relief, nor even encouragement that | should ever be Eble 
to walk again, After laying in much pain three weeks I Was 
persuaded to try Perry Davis’s Pain Killer, and found almost 
immediate relief from it, and could in a few weeks walk without 
ees Rarsey, Hackney, Nov. 10, 1868,” To Perry Davis 
and Son, : 
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Court ad Hashionnble Detos. 
THE COURT. 


THE QUEEN, accompanied by Prince Leopold and Princess 
beatrice, drove out at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon last 
week, and Her Majesty went out on the Wednesday morning, 
attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe. Princess Louise and 
Princess Beatrice also went out. 

Her Majesty held a Council in the afternoon at three o’clock, 
at which were present the Earl de Grey and Ripon, Lord Pre- 
Sident of the Council; the Earl of Kimberley, Lord Privy 
Seal; the Marquis of Hartington, Postmaster-General ; and 
Viscount Sydney, Lord Chamberlain. Earl de Grey and 
Ripon had an audience of the Queen. 

Lady Fanny Howard left the Castle. 

The Queen drove out after the Council, accompanied by 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice, and Her Majesty 
walked and drove in the grounds on Thursday morning with 
Princess Louise. 

Thursday was the twenty-first anniversary of the birthday 
of her Royal Highness Princess Louise, but in consequence of 
the very recent death of the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein- 
Augustenburg it was celebrated quite privately. 

The Queen, accompanied by Prinzess Beatrice, drove out 
on Thursday afternoon, attended by the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe ; and Her Majesty drove out on Friday, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice. 

On Saturday the Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, 
drove out. Princess Beatrice also went out. Their Royal 
Highnesses Prince and Princess de Joinville visited Her 
Majesty and remained to luncheon. 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, attended by the 
Duchess of Roxburghe. Princess Louise and Prince Leopold 
also went out. : 

Mr. George and Lady Charlotte Russell arrived at the 
Castle, and had the hcnour of dining with the Queen and the 
Royal Family. The Bishop of Oxford and the Dean of 

indsor were also invited. 

The Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, and the ladies and gentlemen in waiting, aitended 

ivine Service on Sunday morning in the Private Chapel. The 
Bishop of Oxford preached the sermon. 

The Queen walked and drove in the grounds on Monday 
Morning, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe. Prince 

eopold and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

The Bishop of Oxford and Mr. George and Lady Charlotte 
Russell left the Castle. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and attended 
by the Duchess of Roxburghe, drove out on Monday after- 
noon ; and Her Majesty, with Princess Louise, walked and 
drove in the grounds on Tuesday morning. Prince Leopold 
and Princess Beatrice also went out. 

General Hon. C. and Mrs. Grey and the Hon. Mrs. H. Pon- 
sonby had the honour of dining with the Queen and the Royal 
Family on Monday. 

Viscount Torrington and Colonel H. L. Gardiner, Royal 
Horse Artillery, succeeded Lord Lurgan and Major-General F. 
Seymour, C.B., as Lord and Groom in Waiting to Her 
Majesty. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The following telegrams reveal the latest movements of 
their royal highnesses :— 

ALEXANDRIA, March 12,—The Prince of Wales arrived at 
Cairo at ten o'clock last night. All well. The Viceroy of 
Egypt, who is still at Port Said, is expected at Cairo to- 
morrow. : 

Cairo, March 19.—The Prince of Wales will go to Suez 
on the 21st inst., to visit the canal. His royal highness pro- 
Poses to embark at Port Said on board the Ariadne. ‘The 

1ceroy gives a banquet to the prince to-night. 

_Catro, March 20.—The Prince and Princess of Wales will 
Visit the works of the Suez Canal on Tuesday next. They 
will embark at Port Said for Constantinople, passing Athens. 

ConsTANTINOPLE, March 20.—Their Royal Highnesses the 

ince and Princess of Wales are expected here before the end 
of the month. Great preparations are being made for a bril- 

lant reception of the royal guests. 

ALEXANDRIA, March 22.—The Prince of Wales has 
changed his plans. His royal highness remains at Cairo for 
the festival of the Cour Bairam, which lasts three days. He 
will then proceed to Suez, Port Said, and Alexandria, whence 

© will embark for Constantinople. 


His Royal Highness Prince Arthur will leave Woolwich, on 
the occasion of his visit to Ireland, on Monday, the 5th of 
April. The prince will travel for three or four months through 
Ireland, and probably return to Woolwich at the end of the 
Summer, and continue his military duties till winter, when his 

oyal Highness will leave on a visit to Canada. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck 
and his Serene Highness the Prince of Teck honoured the 
Earl and Countess de Grey by their company at dinner one 
evening last week, at their residence in Carlton-gardens. 

The performances at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on 
aturday evening, were honoured by the presence of her Royal 
“ighness the Duchess of Cambridge, attended by Lady Geral- 
me Somerset and Lord Frederick Paulet. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Duke and Duchess of Northumberland have gone to 
a House, where they will remain till after the Easter holi- 
on qerand review of the National Guard of Naples was held 
Wag 2niversary of the King’s birthday. Prince Humbert 
Bad Present on horseback, accompanied by the Prince of 
a en and a brilliant staff. The Princess Margherita was in 
= Fite Carriage with the Princess of Baden, a lady of honour, 
place chamberlain, Just as the march past was about to take 
umb, the rain began to fall in torrents ; several persons offered 
rellas to the royal party, but her royal highness declined 
On hemained quite unprotected until the ceremony was over. 
~ er leaving, enthusiastic acclamations for the princess were 
tee on all sides, 
scare Edward Marjoribanks has taken 15, Park-lane, for the 
anion? and Mrs. Edward Marjoribank’s two dances are 
ee for the 15th and 22nd April. 
rest tan and Lady Egerton of Tatton have arrived at the family 
2 = in St. James’s-square from Brighton, for the season. 
ae ussell Sturgis’s dance will take place on the 13th of 


S 


The Earl of Wicklow, Viseount Wicklow, and Baron Glen- 


more in the peerage of Ireland, also sometime Lord-Lieutenant 
of the county of Wicklow, died at his town residence, 2, 
Cavendish-square, on Monday morning. The deceased earl 
was born in 1788, and succeeded his father in 1818; was 
elected a representative peer for Ireland in 1823, and in 1829, 
on the request of his brother-in-law, the Earl of Aberdeen, 
seconded the address in the House of Lords in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation. From that time he took a leading 
part in all debates relating to Ireland. 

Viscount Newry has arrived in London from Ceuta, where 
he has been employed on an official mission. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, as Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief, held a levee on Monday after- 
noon at the Horse Guards. About 100 officers attended. 

The Countess de Grey had her sixth and last reception 
before Easter on Saturday night, at the family residence in 
Carlton-gardens. Previously to the reception the noble earl 
and countess entertained at dinner a circle of twenty guests. 

We have to announce the death of Admiral Sir Peter 
Richards, which took place on Tuesday last week. The 
gallant admiral had reached his eighty-second year; he 
entered the Navy in 1798 as a first-class volunteer, obtained 
the rank of lieutenant in September, 1807, and served in the 
Repulse, 74, Captain Hon. Arthur K. Legge, employed in the 
expedition to Walcheren, in 1809. 

We have to record the death, at Petworth, Sussex, of George, 
Lord Leconfield, in his eighty-second year. He served on Sir 
Eyre Coote’s staff in the West Indies, accompanied the 
Walcheren expedition, was present at the siege of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, and served with the 12th Dragoons in Catalonia. 
He married, in 1815, Mary Fanny, only daughter of the Rev. 
William Blunt, of Carabbett. Upon the death of his father, 
George O’Brien, Earl of Egremont, he succeeded to his estates, 
and was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron Leconfield 
in 1859. 

The Home Secretary and Mrs. Bruce entertained the Earl 
and Countess of Arran and Lady Caroline Gore, Lord and 
Lady Frederick Cavendish, the Right Hon. Sir George Grey, 
Bart., M.P., and Lady Grey, the Right Hon. the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, Sir Cecil Beadon, Colonel Henderson, 
C.B., Mr. E. Knatchbull-Huggessen, M.P., Mr. Parker, &c., 
at dinner, on Saturday, at their residence, Queen’s-gate. 

Wednesday last week being St. Patrick’s-day, Frances, 
Countess Waldegrave, had a brilliant reception at the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland’s residence in Carlton-gardens. The 
guests began to assemble about half-past ten o’clock, and it 
was long after midnight when carriages ceased to set down 
company. Her ladyship’s saloons presented an animated 
appearance, from the greater number of the members of the 
House of Commons present appearing in full uniform, having 
come from the Speaker’s Levee. 

Queen Isabella, some of the journals state, has hired the 
Villa of the Orangerie, near Montmorency. 

The Prince and Princess Achille Murat arrived on February 
18 at Trebizond, by the packet of the Messageries Impériales 
Simois. From that port they proceeded to Batoum, on board 
a Russian steamer which was waiting for them. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday they were at Poti; the next day at Cutois ; 
and lastly, on the 23rd, they had left for Tiflis. 

Sir Matthew White Ridley and Miss Ridley have arrived at 
the family residence on Carlton-house-terrace from Blagdon 
Hall, Northumberland, for the season. 

The Earl of Clarendon entertained a select party at dinner 
on Saturday, at his residence in Grosvenor-crescent. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Hamilton have arrived in 
town from Cannes, and have taken up their residence at 
Hampden House, Green-street, for the season. 

Lady Frances Gordon and Miss Gordon have returned to 
town for the season. 

A suit, in which the ex-Queen of Spain is one of the parties, 
has just given rise to an application to a judge sitting in 
chambers. Her Majesty, before purchasing the Hotel 
Basilewski, had ‘hired on lease two adjoining residences in 
the Champs Elysées, belonging to the Baroness de Montail- 
leur. Certain changes were to be made, but these not being 
executed in time, the Queen gave notice that she should not 
take possession of the houses, and also commenced a suit be- 
fore the Tribunal of Commerce to have the suit annulled. The 
proprietress resists this pretension on the ground that the 
delay was caused by the Queen herself, but, pending the de- 
cision of the action, applied for permission to restore the pre- 
mises to their former state, block up the opening in the wall 
between the two residences made at the request cf the tenant, 
and relet the property without prejudice to her rights. The 
application was granted. 

We have to announce the death of the Rev. Sir Frederick 
Shelley, Bart., who died on Friday last. He was the second 
son of Sir John, sixth baronet, by the only daughter and heir 
of Mr. Thomas Winckley, of Brockholes, Lancashire. He 
was born in 1809, and married, in 1845, Charlotte Martha, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry Hippesley, of Lambonine, Berks, 
and had been rector of Beer Ferris, Devon, since 1844. He 
succeeded his brother, Sir John Villiers Shelley, seventh 
baronet, on his death in January, 1867, who, it will be recol- 
lected, was member of Parliament for Westminster in the 
House of Commons from July, 1852, to July, 1865. He is 
succeded by his son John, born in 1848. 

Sir John Thomas Selwin, Bart., died on Saturday 
last at his residence, Down Hall, Harlow, Essex, aged 
eighty-five. The late Sir John Thomas Selwin, Bart., 
was the fourth son of the late Sir James Ibbetson, second 
baronet, who died in 1795, by the daughter of Mr. 
Caygill, of Shore House, Yorkshire. He was born in 1786, 
and married a daughter of the late General John Leveson- 
Gower, of Bill Hill, Berks. He succeeded his nephew in the 
pies in 1861, and assumed the name of Selwin in 1825. 
bo iS ; EOS baronet is succeeded by his son, Henry John, 

DEATH OF Lapy Mizzs, or LeicH Court.—On Tuesday 
the intelligence became known in Bristol that Lady Miles, 
wife of Sir William Miles, Bart., who for many years 
represented East Somerset, and wko is head of the emi- 
nent banking firm of Sir William Miles, Bart., and Co., 
had died in the course of the morning at the family mansion, 
Leigh Court, Somerset. The deceased lady had been in deli- 
cate health for a long time, but her death was, after all, some- 
what sudden, being the result of a severe attack of pleurisy, 
with which she was seized a few days ago, and which resisted 
all the skill of her physicians. Lady Miles was about seventy 
years of age. ; 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 

The village of Marnhull, Dorsetshire, presented a gay secne 
on Saturday week, the 13th inst., occasioned by the marriage 
of Miss Grace Mayne, daughter of the late Major Otway 
Mayne, commandant of Irregular Cavalry, to Percival 
Hambro, second son of Baron Hambro, of Milton Abbey, 
Dorset. At an early hour in the morning the villagers were 
busy erecting triumphal arches, with appropriate mottoes 
for the future happiness of the bridal pair. The service was 


fixed for half-past eleven, and shortly before that time the 
bridegroom, accompanied by his groomsman, Capt. Unett, 
arrived at the church, where he was received by the friends 
and relations of both parties, who were already assembled to 
witness the ceremony, which was rendered more interesting 
than usual from the extreme youth of the bride. Punctually 
at half-past eleven all eyes were arrested by the entrance 
of the bride, gracefully robed in white satin, with 
a magnificent Brussels lace veil and wreath of jasmine 
and orange blossoms. She was led to the altar by her mother 
and attended by the following bridesmaids: Misses Mabel 
and Aurea Mayne (sisters of the bride), Misses M. and E. 
Trench (cousins of the bride), and the Misses Okedon, who 
were most becomingly attired in white cerise with bonnets to 
match. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. F. Otway 
Mayne, of Stroud, Kent (uncle of the bride), assisted by the 
Rey. Richard Roberts, Vicar of Milton Abbas, Dorset, and 
the bride was given away by her uncle, T. Turner Farley, 
Esq. 

The marriage of Lady Agnes Courtenay, only daughter of 
the Earl of Devon, and the Hon. Charles L. Wood, eldest son 
of Viscount Halifax, is to take place next month. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Miss Hawley, 
daughter of Sir Joseph Hawley, and Captain Barrington 
Campbell, of the Scots Fusilier Guards. 

A marriage is on the tapis between an Irish marquis and 
the lovely and accomplished daughter of an Irish viscount. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of Admiral John Rivett-Carnac, R.N., late of Sey- 
mour-street, Portman-square, was proved in London on the 
10th instant, by Sir John Rivett-Carnac, Bart., his nephew ; 
Mrs. Rivett-Carnac, the relict ; Mr, Francis E. Guise, Middle 
Temple ; and Mr. Alexander F, Tweedie, Esq., Ely-place, the 
executors and trustees. The personalty was sworn under 
14,0007. The will was executed in 1853, and a codicil, 1858. 
He leaves to his wife, beyond all other bequests, a life inter- 
est in one third of his property, with power of disposal over 
her share ; but in default thereof the same is left amongst all 
his children. The remaining two-thirds he leaves amongst 
his three daughters, but stipulates as to the amount to each, 
regard being had so as to assimilate their share with that 
under settlement. 

The will of Colonel William Henry Stopford-Blair, Royal 
Artillery, late of Penninghame, Wigton, N.B., and of Port- 
man-square, was proved in London on the 22nd ult., by Mr. 
James Stopford-Blair, his son, and Mr. Stewart Macnaughten, 
the personalty being sworn under 140,000/7. His will bears 
date 1848, and a codicil 1866. He has bequeathed to his only 
daughter, Elizabeth Ellen Maxwell, on the decease of his two 
sisters, Catherine and Jane, two sums of 10,000/. each, in ad- 
dition to her fortune ; and, after making a few bequests, he 
appoints his only son, James Stopford-Blair, his residuary 
legatee. 

The will of Mr. William Ewart, M.P., was proved in the 
London Court, under 70,0007. personalty. The hon. member, 
who died at the age of seventy, had represented in Parliament, 
at various periods since 1828, Bletchingly, Liverpool, Wigan, 
and lately Dumfries. 


TurKIsH CostumEs.—Several questions having been ad- 
dressed to us upon the subject of Turkish costumes, we make 
the following extracts from ‘‘ Travels and Researches in Asia 
Minor,” by Sir Charles Fellows: ‘‘ The variety of costume, 
occasioned by the different orders or sects of the Turks, is 
quite curious. It would be an endless task to describe the 
varieties, all very unlike the European ; and nothing but the 
pencil could convey an idea of the various headdresses. I 
have just seen a man with a turban, which I took for a smail 
sack of flour placed upon his head. The women, although 
they contrive to have a good view of strangers at a distance, 
cover up all but one eye as they approach; and some are 
always thus ensconced, having a horsehair mask or cowl over 
the upper part of the face, and the lower part concealed in the 
same white sheet which covers the rest of the body. The 
dresses are splendidly embroidered, a ‘turk thinking it nothing 
extraordinary to give fifteen or twenty pounds for a jacket. 1 
saw a child whoseclothes must have costsixty or seventy pounds, 
the embroidery being a mass of gold, and one set of clothes 
was put over another ; the child was not above eight years old, 
but was probably the pet of some wealthy merchant. The ex- 
penditure of the Turks in dress is enormous, and of the Greeks 
also ; at Syra I saw acelebrated Albanian chief of great wealth 
in full dress, which I heard, independently of the jewels, was 
worth many hundred pounds. _+ The dresses of 
Europe would ill bear comparison with their unstudied 
costume, which was beautiful in its negligence, each dress 
differing from the others in taste, but all gaily coloured and 
loose, falling in the natural folds of the drapery. The use of 
starch or the smoothing iron is unknown in the country. The 
display of wealth in the dresses may in description appear 
ridiculous, but the effect was classical. The cap of the mother 
was formed of Turkish gold coins, the intrinsic value of which 
must have been at least 1507. ; it partially covered the fore- 
head, and hung down the sides of the face: the coins were 
arranged as scales of fish or armour, and long chains or a 
négligé of the same hung from the neck down to the waist, 
with a larger coin in the centre. The children had the same 
display of rich ornaments; even the one in arms had almost a 
helmet of gold coins. : I cannot help noticing the 
close resemblance of the costume of the women to the ancient 
statues ; the hair is worn long and braided round the head ; 
one old woman of the party had it tied in a knot a the top of 
the forehead, exactly as I have seen represented in the antique. 
Their arms had each the simple armlet or bracelet of gold; some- 
times two or three on one wrist, and always a fibula of silver 
or gold to hold together the loose tunic or shirt; the upper 
jacket is embroidered most richly ; the trousers, extremely 
loose, and confined at the ankle, are generally red, blue, or 
white, and often ornamented with silver embroidery or 
speneyee: those before us were only worked with coloured 
SILKS. 

THE MANUFACTURE oF JEWeELLERY.—The striking de- 
velopment of Fine Art productions in this branch of the in- 
dustrial trades since the period of the Great Exhibition, is ad- 
mirably exemplified in a most interesting little work just 
published by Mr. J. W. Benson, who holds the appointment 
to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and H.H. the Maharajah of 
Burdwan, of 25, Old Bond-street ; 99, Westbourne-grove ; and 
| the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. It is pro- 

fusely illustrated with the most beautiful designs of Bracelets, © 
Brooches, Earrings, Lockets, &c., &c., in every conceivable 
style, and with prices attached ; and thus the intending pur- 
chaser is enabled to make a selection suited to his taste, and 
have it forwarded to any part of the United Kingdom, India, 
or the Colonies. The price of this most useful guide is Two- 
pence, for which it is forwarded post free, and to any one who 
contemplates a purchase, either for personal wear or wee 
wedding, birthday, Christmas, or other present, it will be 
found of the very greatest service, 
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Interesting Siems, 


A CURIOUS case of persistent bad temper is reported from 
Burlescombe, in Devonshire. A girl, the daughter of John 
James, of Culmstock, was living in service at a farmhouse. 
On the 23rd of last month, her master offended her in some 
way, and she suddenly disappeared. It was thought she had 
drowned herself, and the police made a search for her. She 
was found, however, at the end of eighteen days on her 
master's farm premises, having subsisted in the meantime, it 
is said, on carrots and water. 


A romantic attempt at suicide has occurred at the Duchess 
of Beaufort’s Wood, Stoke-park, near Bristol. A young man 
of the grade of a commercial clerk, named William Derman, 
had,' n company with a young woman named Ireland, to 
whom he was paying his addresses, walked out from Bristol to 
the wood, which is a favourite walk with the residents of that 
city. Whilst in the wood some disagreement arose, and 
young Derman left his companion and went away. Finding 
that, after a lapse of many minutes, he did not return, Miss 
Ireland went in search of him, and was horrified at finding 
her lover suspended by his handkerchief from the branch of a 
tree. As soon as the first shock had passed over, the young 
woman, with much presence of mind, climbed up the tree, and 
having no knife of any kind to cut the noose, and being unable 
to untie the knot, she seized the handkerchief with her teeth 
and so far managed to tear it that it became unequal to the 
young man’s weight, and he fell to the ground. Having re- 
moved the pressure from his neck, she screamed for assistance, 
and some labourers who were working in an adjacent field 
hastened to the spot. The young man was insensible, but the 
loan of a waggonette was obtained, through the kindness of a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, and the rash youth, who is 
only about nineteen years of age, was driven with all speed to 
the Bristol Royal Infirmary. He received every attention 
from the surgeons of that institution, but he nevertheless lies 
in a very precarious state. 


The omnibus which runs from the railway station at 
Mondovi tu Fossano, in Italy, was attacked by robbers a few 
days ago, and the passengers were robbed of a sum of 18, 000E., 
of which 12,000f. belonged to the proprietor of a silk factory 
at Ceva. 

The Countess of Derwentwater has, it is said, instituted a 
suit in the Queen’s Bench in support of her claim—‘ Rat- 
cliffe v. Pattison ’’—but this cannot come on until after the 
Easter Term. Whether the facts of the Countess’s claim 
will be gone into on that occasion, or the mere right of ob- 
structing the highway, remains to be seen. Mr. Manisty, 
Q.C., and Mr. Mellish, Q.C., are opposed in this cause, being 
retained to argue for the respective parties. 

Mr. Purcell, the counsel for the infant baronet—in the 
Tichborne Baronetage Case—Sir Henry Alfred D. Tichborne, 
who has been sojourning at New York for some days, has 
arrived with the remaining portions of the evidence taken be- 
fore the commissions at Valparaiso and Melipilla. This evi- 
dence has been duly lodged in court, and has been opened by 
the officials of the court, in the presence of Mr. Dobinson 
(gent for Mr. Bowker), Mr. Cullington, and Mr. Moojen’s 
clerk. 


An inquest has been held: at the King’s Head Tavern, Bow, 
on the body of Harriet Grey, aged eighty-one. The deceased 
lady, who was in affluent circumstances, had, since the death 
of her husband, become very peculiar in her habits and 
manners, frequently denying herself the common necessaries 
of life. She had discharged all her servants and lived alone. 
On Friday morning last her nephew went to her house to pay 
her a visit, and found her bleeding from a self-inflicted wound 
in her throat. A medical man was sent fcr, and he attended 
immediately, but death soon put an end to her sufferings. A 
verdict of suicide whilst of unsound mind was returned. 


Miss Emily Faithfull has been lecturing again at the Han- 
over-square Rooms, on the subject to which she has devoted 
so much attention. She commenced by showing the necessity 
for enlarging the sphere of female occupation, and dwelt upon 
the evils arising from want of thoroughness and training. How 
could people expect women of thirty and forty years of age, 
who have been brought up in the idea that all they want will 
always be provided for them—suddenly, in the teeth of some 
overwhelming sorrow, to acquire new habits of life or find the 
means of learning a business? This was the source of daily 
suffering, and ladies so placed came to her office continually, 
asking for work of any kind to relieve their pressing neces- 
sities. If parents wished to save the coming generation from 
the miseries the present is enduring, they must accept this 
new condition of things, and make it a personal matter. 
Several schemes had been proposed on behalf of single women. 
There were many feminine occupations from which they were 
excluded by mere force of custom; as, for instance, hair- 
dressing, an occupation peculiarly fitted for feminine fingers. 
Yet there was only one establishment in London in which 
women are thus employed, and their work is very satisfactory. 
Whatever facts were learnt, and whatever measures were 
recommended, little could be done for women without a due 
provision of education, general and special ; and as one who 
daily witnesses the distress suffered by women cast upon their 
own resources, she concluded by claiming for them less pre- 
carious means of subsistence, higher education, and a larger 
share in the intellectual pursuits and practical concerns of life. 


Miss Garrett, a licentiate of the Apothecaries’ Society of 
London, has this week been admitted, by special order of the 
French Minister of Instruction, to the first of the series of 
examinations for the degree of doctor of medicine of Paris, 
without having complied with the usual conditions of residence, 
&c. The examination was public, and the theatre was 
crowded. Miss Garrett passed an excellent examination : 
and the complimentary words addressed to her by M. Broca, 
the president of the examiners, were cheered by the students 
and others present. Three ladies are now pursuing medical 
studies in the Paris School, in common with the male students 
of the medical classes. 


Action FOR BREACH OF PROMISE AGAINST A LApY.—At 
Pas assizes, before Mr. Baron Cleasby, a breach of promise 
trarpemes case was disposed of—namely, ‘‘ Watson v. 
interes Ben wife.” The case has excited a good deal of 
Vorkiwemens Plaintiff, a young man, an articled clerk at 
osidag etked to Miss Heap, daughter of Captain Heap, 

ty. The young lady, however, after 
MESRie EUArTage, did not fulfil her engagement, 
; 7 e ways, a gentleman living at Alne- 


vies lea : 
intimated that an arrangement ah Sree nench side 
; : 


fendants had consented to submj i i 

500/. damages. <A verdict tol thagee eet nes 
court was crowded with ladies at the time, anal satel disa . 
pointment was experienced by them at the result, Disaicait 
Jarity in the dispositions of the plaintiff and Miss Heap was 


making the pena of 
and marrie 


stated to be the principal cause why the engagement was 
broken off. 

The ladies’ committee who have for a year past been col- 
lecting money, and distributing it for the support of the 
families of Fenian prisoners, reply, in the Jrishman, to Cardinal 
Cullen’s hint that they had 1,000/. in hand. They received 
that sum through Archbishop M‘Hale in 1867, and have ex- 
pended it in supporting 110 families since then. 

It is rumoured that the presidency of the Royal Botanic 
Society, Regent’s-park, vacant by the death of Earl De 
la Warr, will be offered to Prince Teck. If such should be 
the choice of the council, it would no doubt be readily ratified 
by the society, whilst it would give satisfaction to the public. 

Another incident relative to the marriage of priests has just 
occurred at Naples. The Court of Appeal in that city was 
called on to revise a decision of the Tribunal of Salerno, 
which had interdicted a marriage of that nature. The ad- 
vocate of the appellant took the purely legal view of the ques- 
tion, arguing that priests had the same rights as other 
citizens, that the civil code only was sovereign, and that who- 
ever presented himself to the authorities ought to be received 
as a citizen, the law having nothing to do with any scruples 
of conscience. The Advocate-General followed in the same 
sense, and whilst he was drawing his conclusions the greatest 
excitement prevailed in the court, many persons being scarcely 
able to suppress their indignation, whilst others gave vent to 
their satisfaction by vociferous applause. In the end, the 
tribunal ordered the civil officer to proceed to the formalities 
required for effecting the marriage. 

The last of the great convent case has not yet been heard, 
as, in all probability, the defendants will appeal against the 
finding of the jury, which certain authorities have pronounced 
to be bad in law. The jury found for the plaintiff on the 
counts for libel and conspiracy, and for the defendants on 
the remaining counts, but assessed the damages generally, and 
this, it is stated, is a finding which the Lord Chief Justice 
ought not to have received in such a shape. The result is 
that, in all probability, a motion will be made in the full Court 
to enter the verdict for the defendants, or, should that be 
refused, for a new trial. The bare idea of a new trial is too 
terrible for contemplation. Mr. Mellish and Mr. Hawkins, 
the leading counsel for the convent, declare they have lost 
several thousand pounds by the trial, as both learned gentle- 
men could have obtained much larger fees by appearing in 
the election courts. 

The stipendiary magistrate at Hull has just had a case 
before him which made patent the fact that there are more 
hippophagists amongst us than most people are aware of. A 
butcher was recently detected removing from a knacker’s 
premises a sack full of dainty morsels of horseflesh, which he 
intended to ‘‘work up” into ‘‘polonies.” He declared he 
purchased the meat for beef, but this the knacker denied, and 
blurted out the statement that he held a commission to 
supply the ‘‘polony man” with three dead horses per week, 
and that once he added to the bargain a large dead dog. He 
was sent for trial. : 

The Queen, in order to mark the interest she takes in the 
success of the National Cottage Hospital for Consumption, 
Ventnor, has consented to depute a member of the Royal 
Family to lay, in July next, the foundation-stone of the 
second pair of buildings. : 

Two men, named Samuel Wilson and Benjamin Brown, 
living at Alford, in Lincolnshire, have been tried at the Lin- 
coln Assizes for obtaining money by false pretences. Wilson 
inserted in several provincial papers the following advertise- 
ment : ‘*5002, will be given to any one who will adopt a child 
three months old. Enclose stamped envelope to C. A., North 
Villa, Alford, Lincolnshire.” A great number of answers 
were sent to this advertisement, and to these Wilson replied 
stating that the application was satisfactory, and that the 
affair should be settled at once, but asking that 5s. in stamps 
should be sent as an assurance of good faith. Wilson went to 
the post-office to receive the answers to the numerous letters 
to this effect which he had written, and received forty-three, 
enclosing stamps ; but as soon as he got outside the office he 
was seized by the police. Other letters enclosing stamps were 
afterwards received at the office, and taken by the police. In 
all there were 370 letters, containing generally 5s. in stamps, 
but one of them contained an additional inducement to a 
speedy settlement of the proposed arrangement in the form of 
a 5/. note. Some of the letters applying for the stamps were 
in the handwriting of Brown, who was shown to be a personal 
friend of Wilson, and was found lying on a sofa in Wilson’s 
house, under which some of the letters had been secreted. 
One or two of the women who had confided in the prisoners 
were called, and were asked in cross-examination whether it 
was not the 500/. which had made them so eager; but they 
declared that they did not prefer the 500/. to the baby, and 
one of them, being asked which she liked best answered 
‘*both.” The jury found both the prisoners guilty. 

The other day three ladies, the daughters of the Earl of 
Bantry, had a singularly narrow escape from fearful injury, if 
not from death. They had driven out on a side-car, from 
Macroom Castle, the vehicle being drawn by a young and 
spirited horse, driven by the family coachman. When cross- 
ing the bridge, to the east of the town, the horse became 
restive, and swerving violently, attempted to leap the parapet. 
This he would inevitably have done and borne his burden 
with him, but for the skill and firmness with which the 
coachman held him in. As it was, he half accumplished hig 
object, and lay balanced on the parapet, his forelegs dangling 
over the river. In this position the horse remained until 
some persons who had witnessed the occurrence hastened to 
the spot, and, by cutting the traces, released the animal from 
the car and his dangerous position at once. The ladies were, 
of course, very much terrified. Had the horse cleared the 
parapet of the bridge, the vehicle and its occupants would in 
all probability have followed, and the height from the bed of 
the river (very shallow at that part) being considerable, the 
fall would, almost to a certainty, have involved destruction 
to all or some of the party. . 

It is reported that the Queen intends to revisit Switzerland 
this summer. The Prince and Princess of Wales are expected 
to return to this country about the 10th of May. 

Sir John Thwaites, the chairman, and the members of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, paid a visit of inspection on 
Saturday morning to the Columbia-market, Shoreditch. Miss 
Burdett Coutts, who attended to receive the members of the 
Board, was accompanied by the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., and 
the committee appointed for the arrangement of the market— 
viz., Mr. Banna C. Johnson, one of the magistrates for we 
county of Middlesex, chairman ; Mr. H. A. Darbishire, of =p 
Trafalgar-square, the architect of the market ; Mr. J. Hassar , 
of Great George-street, Westminster, Miss Coutts’s secretary 5 
and Mr. Gerald B. Young, the secretary of the TR SIO 
mittee. After passing through the various portions a e 
market, which is situate in Columbia-square, close to S ore 
ditch Church, and which affords the most ample accommoda- 
tion, Sir John Thwaites and his colleagues were entertained 
at luncheon by the committee. It was announced that the 


market will be formally opened on Wednesday, the 28th of 
April next. 

An application was recently made to the Clerkenwell police 
magistrate, on behalf of a married woman, for an order to pro- 
tect her property from her husband, who had deserted her and 
his seven children five years ago, and had since been living 
with another woman. Before going away the man sold up 
nearly all his property, and left his wife and family in great 
distress. The woman went into business to support herself 
and her children, and the husband, on learning this, broke 
into the house one night and took away most of the property. 
The wife, having come into a little property, wished it protected 
against her husband, who is in London, but where she did not 
exactly know. The magistrate said he thought it was a case 
for the Divorce-court and not for the police-court, but as it 
was a case of some importance he took time to look into the 
matter, and on Monday morning said that he would grant a 
protection order. 

A sad discovery has been made at Sudbury. The bodies of 
two women, mother and daughter, aged respectively seventy 
and thirty-four, were found in the cottage in which they 
lived, and where they appear to have died of starvation. The 
mother had evidently been dead a long time, and her body 
had actually been ‘‘laid out” by the daughter. The two 
women were formerly in good circumstances, and were in 
business as milliners and dressmakers, but latterly they had 
been reduced to poverty. A young man named Stevens had 
lodged with them until about three months ago ; and in the 
pocket of the younger woman was found a letter written by 
him from London, giving a painful story of his endeavours to 
obtain employment there and begging for money. 

Francis Thomas Jones, a lodging-house keeper at Hastings, 
has been tried at the Lewes Assizes for cruel treatment of his 
own child, Lily, a baby two years and eight months old. 
The child, it appeared, was sickly and delicate, had some 
kind of deformity in the legs, and was rather dirty in its 
habits ; and both the parents seem to have treated it very 
harshly. One day in August last, the father coming home, 
and hearing that the child had misbehaved itself, took it, 
while it was quite naked, and beat it for some minutes with a 
small cane. ‘Ihe child screamed very much, and one of the 
witnesses stated that its body was afterwards covered with 
large black marks. For the defence witnesses were called 
who gave the prisoner a good character as ‘‘a very good sort 
of fellow,” and ‘‘a kind, good-hearted, amiable man.” The 
jury found him guilty, and the judge (Mr. Hawkins, Q.C.) 
sentenced him to twelve months’ hard labour. 

Michael Crowley, the man who was so fearfully burnt by 
his wife throwing paraffin oil over him at Liverpool, died on 
Sunday. On Tuesday last week he was so bad that it was 
thought necessary to take his deposition. He alleges that his 
wife threw the oil over him in a passion; the wife states that 
she was struck first, but she does not know how the oil caught 
tire. 


OUR BRITISH GIRLS. 
FOR MUSIC. 


A Toast for ev’ry British tongue, 
To stir each true-born heart ; 

To raise a smile round lips at home, 
Abroad, make tear-drops start 

Abroad, make tear-drops start, my boys, 
More precious far than pearls, 

When pour’d as a libation to 
The far-off British girls ! 


A toast to circle round our isles, 
And spread from sea to sea ; 
To find an echo in all homes 
Where British hearts may be ; 
Where British hearts may be, my boys, 
And Union Jack unfurls, 
Our gallant lads will ne’er forget 
The far-off British girls ! 


A toast for all our island home, 
Theme for our poets’ lays— 

To glorify our words and deeds, 
And unify our ways ; 

And unify our ways, my boys, 
Poor man’s to belted earl’s, 

The thought that both are kindred to 
Those bonnie British girls ! 


A toast to flash from lip to lip, 
And rouse each manly breast ; 
To pay adoring homage to 
The. lass that each loves best ; 
The lass that each loves best, my boys, 
Black, brown, or golden curls ; 
We'll drink to them with loving hearts, 
Our bonnie British girls ! 
JoHn INGRAM. 


The American papers report the conclusion of Mr. 
Charles Reade’s action for libel against the Round Table, 
which journal had denounced “ Griffith Gaunt” as immoral. 
In his address to the jury Mr. Reade’s counsel went 
into .an elaborate calculation to show that probably from 
40,000 to 50,000 persons read the alleged libel, and 
reckoning the damage done to Mr. Reade by the 
impression produced in their minds at twenty-five cents in 
each case, he was entitled at least to 10,000 dollars as damages, 
Another source of injury was that the libel deterred ‘re. 
spectable persons from buying Messrs. Ticknor and Field’s high- 
priced edition of the book, in which the author had an in- 
terest, while it floated off a cheap ‘‘spurious edition from which 
Mr. Reade got no benefit whatever. The judge charged the 
jury that the question was not whether there were immoral 
characters or incidents in the work, but whether the im- 
morality was ‘‘ polished over’’ so as to be made an incentive 
to imitation. The jury, after deliberating for three-quarters 
of an hour, returned a verdict for the plaintiff, with six cents 
damages, 


—-_ 


BreakFast—Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks : ‘‘ The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk. Sold by the trade only in }Ib., 4lb., and Lb. 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co,, homeopathic 
chemists, London, 
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Dotes Interesting 0D (ob. 


— <n 


Tur agony column of the Times recently presented the| jn 


following three-volume novel condensed into a 


aragraph :— 
““P DC E.—Papa has arrived. Knows ‘all.’ P r 


name. Fearful scene. Proposed. Accepted. Should w 
ever meet, ‘Remember,’ utter strangers. Don’t write, un- 
safe. Pity and forget me. Farewell for ever.—Greenwich.” 


A Chicago woman’s rights organ states that the woman’s 
movement means, among other things, her sovereignty i in the 
parental realm, and her first right to woo, instead of waiting 
to be wooed. 

A lady in Iowa county advertises herself as an ‘‘attorneyess 
at-law.” The New York Herald supposes we shall next have 
the farmeress petitioning the Presidentess for a commission 
for a daughter as an officeress in the army. 


Los Angeles County, California, has hitherto been celebrated 
or its wine product, and it is now proposed to add that of the 
Cultivation of silk. A leading firm in the new enterprise are 
putting out 60,000 mulberry trees, as a first instalment 
towards making silk on a very extended scale. They have a 
eautiful rancho at San Gabriel Mission, nine miles above 
os Angeles. They have hired forty families of Chinese, 
skilled silk workers, who are engaged for four years, and will 
€ comfortably housed in adobe ‘cottages, with ample gardens. 
At the expiration of the term, each family will be entitled to 
& deed of ownership for its house and garden. 


_ A series of letters from Constantinople recently published 
in the Perseveranza of Milan contain some interesting infor- 
Mation about the court and domestic life of the Turkish 
Capital. From these it appears that the Sultan ‘‘is an indo- 
lent man, of lymphatic temperament; he has not had much 
education, and understands no European language but French, 
of which he can speak afew words. His favourite occupation 
is to look after his poultry yard, which contains the rarest 
Specimens of hens, ducks, geese, swans, &c. He gives enor- 
mous prices for rare birds, and passes hours in feeding his hens 
and watching his cocks fight. Among the higher officials of 
his court there are a few able men, but the great majority of 
them, like the general body of the employés of the State, are 
ignorant and inefficient. Though the interior of a harem is 
still—notwithstanding the spread of European notions among 
the Turks—strictly closed to all male visitors, the society 
of foreign ladies is eagerly sought by the wives of all the 

igher functionaries. The rooms they occupy, even in the 
Wealthiest houses, are low and dark, and furnished in 
very bad taste, chiefly owing to the mania of the 
Turkish women for tawdry ornaments from Vienna or 
Paris. By the side of the finest specimens of Oriental art may 
frequently be seen a vase of common Bohemian glass, with 
dusty wax flowers, which they prize more highly than many 
of the beautiful ornaments of their native manufacture. The 
Same is the case with their dress . which is a carica- 
ture of the fashions of Paris. They have discarded the velvet 
jacket and trousers, for stays, shiny boots, long trains, and 
immense chignons * *. It has also become the fashion to 
earn music, and a teacher on the pianoforte (of course a lady) 
has made a fortune by giving lessons in the harems. Another 
fashion is to have your portrait taken. Their favourite artist 
is an Englishwoman—a Miss Curtis. Some time ago this lady 
Was commissioned to paint a full-length portrait of one of the 
Sultanas. The Sultana was short and stout, and Miss Curtis 
painted her accordingly. This, however, gave great offence, 
and the Sultana insisted on her being made a foot taller, saying 
that as she was only nineteen years old, she would be sure to 
8row to that size. But instead of growing taller, the Sultana 
Only grew stouter; so that at the end of a twelvemonth the 
Portrait was almost unrecognisable. Miss Curtis was then re- 
quested to paint the picture a third time, and it is now nailed 
Up to the ceiling of the harem.” 


Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth._-_Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Worxp’s Harr REsToRER on 
Dresstno never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
Stops the Hair from falling off. “Tt prevents baldness. It pro- 
Motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
Strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 

ylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
erfumers. Depdt, 266, High Holborn, London. 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


A. BORGEN & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR 


DANISH GALLERIES, | 


AT 
142, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
Omprising a most Récherché Collection of 
DANISH JEWELLERY, 
DANISH ELECTRO-PLATE, 
DANISH TERRA COTTA, 
ANISH FURNITURE, 
DANISH PIANOFORTES, 
DANISH PORCELAL, 
DANISH BISQUIT, 
DANISH IVORY GOODS, 
DANISH PICTURES, 
a ANISH SCULPTURE, &¢, &c, 
OM THE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS 
tN DENMARK. 


in order. 


ee LARGE SHEETS of PLAIN 


ED 
Ainge NG S, comprising a great variety of 
stamps. & Subjects for Children to Colour, post-free, 26 


free, te ie Twenty-four Large Sheets (all different), post- 
collection 8d., in stamps, A most varied and entertaining 


trectinsies the young.—JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet- 


PRIME 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, B.C, 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 84., 2s., 


King William-street, 
Town in England, if 


Ohe Dumonrist. 


A LApy’s hair is stated to be like news, because it is found 
morning papers. 
Many young men are so improvident, they can’t keep any- 


I refused y pass thing but late hours. 


A wit being requested to say a good thing, 


laconically 
responded, ‘‘ Oysters !” 


A SONG FROM THE SUDS. 


Queen of my tub, I merrily sing 
While the white foam rises high ; 

And sturdily wash, and rinse, and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry ; 

Then out in the free fresh air they swing, 
Under the summer sky, 


I wish we could wash from our hearts and souls 
The stains of the week away ; 

And let water and air, by their magic, make 
Ourselves as pure as they ; 

Then on the earth there would be indeed 
A glorious washing-day, 


Along the path of a useful life 
Will heart’s-ease ever bloom ; 

The busy mind has no time to think 
Of sorrow, or care, or gloom ; 

And anxious thoughts may be swept away, 
As we busily wield a broom. 


I am glad the task to me is given 
To labour at day by day. 

For it brings me health, and strength, and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say, 

‘* Head, you may think, Heart, you may feel, 
But Hand, you shall work alw ay!” 


‘*“THoU ART So NEAR AND YET so Far.”—‘* An Expectant 
One” naively remarks that distant relations when making 
their wills are invariably ‘‘ very close.” 
‘*Cheaper than dirt” would be a pertinent label for cases 
of soap. 
A natural arithmetician.—The blind adder. 
A lady with the ‘Grecian bend” considered herself in- 
sulted when she was told, a few days ago, that rheumatic 
liniment would restore her shape. 
An experienced old gentleman says that all that is required 
for the enjoyment of love or sausages is confidence. 
A firm conviction—transportation. 
A smart thing—mustard plaster. 
The individual who broke the ice with his maiden speech 
was drowned by applause. 
‘*What’s that?’ asked a schoolmaster, pointing to the! 
letter X.” ‘It’s daddy’s name.” ‘‘ No, you blockhead, it’s 
X. ‘Taint X neither; it’s daddy’s name, for I seed him 
write it many a time.’ 

A Blunder Bus.—One that takes you half-a-mile out of 
the way. 
Agricultural Machines,—Farm Labourers. 
A “ Rara Avis in Terris.” —Miss Swann. 


A SEA DIRGE. 
‘Lhere are certain things—as a spider, a ghost, 
‘The income tax, gout, an umbrella for three — 
That I hate ; but the thing that I hate the most 
Is a thing ‘they call the sea. 


If. you file coffee with sand for aires: 
A decided hint of salt in your tea, 

And a fishy taste in the very eggs, 
By all means choose the sea, 


And if, with these dainties to drink and eat, 
You prefer not a vestige of grass or tree, 

And a chronic state of wet in your feet, 
Then I recommend the sea. 


Once I met a friend in the street, 
With wife, and nurse, and children three— 
Never again such a sight may I meet 
As that party from the sea ! 


ne 


Their looks were sullen, their steps were slow, 
Convicted felons they seemed to be ; 
‘* Are you going to prison. dear friend?” ‘Ohno! 
We’re returning—from the sea!” 
J. CARROLL. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING WACHINE | pre muetenr roti, mae 


Seen AND TREADLE), Is the 
durable, and best work ; 


any other. 


of two-thread machines, are const 


Book (96 pages) free. —Machines earriage paid. 


135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


NEW SEASON'S T 


2s. 4d. ; 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices, 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FRER, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CarriaGeE FREE to any Ri ailway Station or Market 
to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards,—Phillips & Co. have no Agents, 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it are rarely satisfied with 


> Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 
cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 


ing for the SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


only practicable machine Sor family use, being the only one so simple, well made, and 
reliable, that tt can be used by any one, will last a generation without repair, and ts always 


VERY FINE RICH BLACK TRA, 2s. 6d. 


‘‘ Julia, my dear,” said old Professor H., the other day, to 
his young and pretty wife, ‘‘when I die you will be rich ; 
but if you ever so far forget me as to marry again, I will 
come from the grave to your bridal couch, and put my cold 
hands upon you.” ‘Ah, do not fear, my dear husband,” 
replied she, playfully, “© you will never live to sce that,” “IT 
am delighted to hear you say so, my love,” replied the old 
man, abstractedly. 

THe Letter H.—Sir James Scarlett, when at the bar, had 
to cross-examine a witness whose evidence it was thought 
would be very damaging, unless he could be bothered a litle, 
and his only vulnerable } point was said to be his self-esteem, 
The witness presented himselfinthe box—a portly over-dressed 
person, and Scarlett took him in hand.—Q. Mr. John Tomkins, 
Ibelieve ?—A. Yes. @. You are a stockbroker? A, [ 
ham! Scarlett regarded him attentively for a few moments, 
and then said—‘‘And a very fine, well-dressed ham you 
are, sir!” The shout of laughter which followed com- 
pletely disconcerted the witness, and the counsel’s point 
was gained, 


(From Punch.) 


A Penny SAVED Is A Penny GAINED.—Scotch excursionist : 
‘*Ye dinna charge a bawbee at a’ the brigs in toon—di ye?” 
Toll-keeper: ‘‘Oh, no; Blackfriars and London-bridge are 
free.” Scotch excursionist (repocketing coin) : ‘‘ E—eh then, 
wud ye be kind eneuch just to direct me to Lunnon-bridge ?” 

Habit-ual Criminals, —Exorbitant tailors. 

PurFEr’s ENGLiIsH.—In the catalogue of the articles to be 
disposed of at the sale of old Beautiful-for-ever’s effects in 
Bond-street, one chattel was described in vulgar auctioneers’ 
slang as a ‘‘ matchless” sideboard. Why matchless? Was 
there no match to it, or no match in it? Did it contain no 
matches, or was there no sideboard out so good as to bea 
match for the old woman’s? 

New Member.—‘‘ The ear of the House.” 

Natura Enovcu.—The entrance-doors of the South 
Kensington Museum are lettered, ‘‘ Ingress,” ‘‘ Egress.” The 
other day a visitor was overheard “wondering “where the 
Ogress was. 

“Farrurot Eve ER.—Magistrate’s clerk (swearing witness) : 
** Kiss the book, Mr. Jolter.” Mr. Jolter (exemplary old 
peasant— ‘‘ never ’been before the justices in his life’): ‘* Noa, 
noa, I bean’t a-goin’ to kiss nobody ’cept my ow’d woman! !” 

A Flat Race.—Simpletons, 


(From Fun). 
IT’S AN ILL WIND. 
The wind, I see, stays E— due E— 
And doesn’t make a wee stir ; 
But, oh, dear me! why should it be 
So Easterly at Easter. 
A ‘Houm”-mMineG Brrp.—The Canard. 
Aye, I.—Why is the difference between food and illness a 
mere question of point of view ?—Because it depends on the 
site of the ‘‘1” whether it is aliment or ailment. 


The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ‘* An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
all descriptions. The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 
their other provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
more produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
ordinary manner. Another great advantage is that by its use a 
considerable saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘ Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, as we are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C., 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 19s., or 
1,000 feeds for 34s. 


Ho.tioway’s Pitts. —TRvuTHFruL EXPERIENCE. —The united 
testimony of thousands, extending over more than thirty 
years, most strongly recommends these Pills as the best 
purifiers, the mildest aperients, and the surest restoratives. 
‘They never prove delusive, or merely give temporary relief, 
but attack all ailments of the stomach, lungs, heart, head, 
and bowels, in the only safe and legitimate way, by depurating 
the blood, and renovating those imperfections which are the 
foundation and support of almost every disease. Their 
medicinal efficacy 1s wonderful in renovating enfeebled 
constitutions, Their action embraces all that is desirable in 
a household medicine. They repel every noxious and effete 
matter ; and thus the strength is nurtured and the energies 


stimulate. 


Just published, price 6d., 
UR NATIONAL CHURCH; its True 


Glory. A Sermon Preached in Caterbury Cathedral 
on Sunday, February 7, 1869. By his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Published by request. 


London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 


. Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 1s., 
N the KNEE of the CHURCH. 
Being an English Version of M. Charles Sauvestre’s 
Work, “Sur les Genoux de L’Eglise. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row 
AILY THOUGHTS ON CHRIST 
ALONE. By Zeta, Author of ‘‘The Divine Gift of 


Rest,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 


18mo, cloth Is., 


antly exchang- 
It ts the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Gane. FOR MOTHERS’ 
MEETINGS COTTAGE READINGS AND 
DISTRICT VISITORS. Fscp. 8vo, 2s. cloth boards, 


THE VIRGIN MARY. By the Rev. 
Hopart Seymour, M.A. Book Tract. No. 106. It. 
a neat cover, 10s. per 100, or 1}d. each. 


NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 
YOUNG.—With Tinted Frontispieces. 2d. in fancy 
cover, No. 85.—Children’s Fruits of the Spirit. 86.—Trust 
and Try.—The Father’s Promise. 87.—Ellen’s May Day, 
and Other Tales. 88.—The Young Fisherman of Heligo- 
land, 


oes REWARD CARDS.—Packet 


A, containing Twelve Coloured Cards, 8d. per packet 
With descriptive letterpress. 

RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
6, Paternoster-row, 164, Beg ; Brighton, 31, Westera 


EA. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


TS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 
VS begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed. 


Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d. 
Night Dresses trimmed) ate ass 3s. 6d. 
Chemises = 72 ee (Pe rh 2s. Od. 


Knickerbocker Drawers (with 4s. Gd. 
rich lace and insertion) ” 


Drawers (trimmed).. oe Cheer 23. 6d. 
Jacket Bodice ve cp oye. er. 18,0, 


Any of the above sent carriage paid to any part of the 
ountry on receipt of P.O.O., or town reference, 


Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s. 6d.; Walking 
an other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 


charges. 


Ladies waited on at their own residences. Left-off Ward- 
robes exchanged or purchased. 


IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, 8. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 


AND 


GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited). 


Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £1 paid per Sharo. 


Presipent.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Loca Councin. 


ARBITRATORS. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich-| John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 
field. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
Lord Elcho, M.P. M.P. 
&e., &., &e. 


W. Swixvtencnst, Manager and Secretary. 


The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perty. Profits realised by workmen employed on the 
buildings, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. 
Prospectuses on application, enclosing postage stamp. 

Office: 1, Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


MHE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
ef English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 


IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 


Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 
January Number. 


Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 


London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


VE QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 
with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens. of thousands. 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sen anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Tnos. Greviun Porrer, Patentee, 


IGHT.—At No. 11, OX FORD- 

J STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 

dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 

the literary toiler.”—Sunday Times. ‘Night becomes a 

mimic day.”—Review. ‘‘ With such a genial light for 

winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tnos. G. Porter. Patentee. 


RIGGHS EXTRACT OF ROSES, 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 


Sold in Bottles at 3s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 


FISHER AND HASELDEN, 
18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London, 


Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
the Handkerchief known as 


““THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £2 10s.aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square,—Consultations Free. 


ABERNETHY’S BLOOD PURIFIER. 
; —This purifying medicine has an extraordinary effect 
bakin the blood from all impurities, and produces a 
Ui clear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
Blood * teen all complaints arising from impoverished 
Lon Pea ects are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle, 

gents, Messrs, N EwseryY, 45, St. Paul’s Church- 


yard, who are also A 
Who’ are gents for “ ABERNETHY’S PILLS 
FOR THE NERVES." 13d, and os, Od. « box. 


A BOON To Lapres, 


is weak or falling off, have 
Shampooed. 


—If your Hair 
it Cut, Singed, and 


Charge, 2s, 6d. 
Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 


NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street 
cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, et. Hair. 


Send for Nicoll’ s Coil 30 inches long, and can be ar. 
rangol twenty different ya 


168, REGENT STREET AND 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 


MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and “unrivalled assortment of Com- 


NEEDLEWORK, 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free. 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSES, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 
and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 


LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 
M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-sTREET, LoNDON. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 
M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 
INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES, A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY, 
BERLIN Wool. & FANCY WAREHOUSE. 
Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, §c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXFORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


a a ee rns 1th to ae ee 


A MONG the latest triumphs of modern skill, in the adaptation of Machinery 
for purposes of general utility, combining Cheapness with Beauty of effect, now before the 
Public, is a 


‘TRIMMING 


IMITATING HAND-MADE EMBROIDERY, 


BY A NEW PROCESS, 


PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL, 


Which they rightly call 


EXCELSIOR. 


For every purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, its STRENGTH is greater than 
ny previously known—Cheapness, Richness of Effect, and Durability being the great aim of the 


Patentees. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London. 


Wo. No. No. 
i 41. Mddle. C. Nilsson 82, Madame Dudevant 
é it re tae a 42, Empress Charlotte 83. Marguerite A. Power 
3. Adelina Patti 43. Miss Emily Faithful 84. Hannah More 
4, Dr. Mary Walker 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 85. Malle. Titiens 
5. Princess Helena 45. Harriet Martineau 86. Lady Dufferin 
6. Miss Marsh 46. Catherine Sinclair 87. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketehley} 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 88. Madame de Stael 
8. Jean Ingelow 48, Eliza Blackwell, M.D. 89, Mdlle, Pauline Lucca 
9. Mrs. J. H. Riddell 49. Charlotte Corday 90. Countess Huntingdon 
10. Eliza Cook 50. Anne Thomas 91. Countess Waldegrave 
11. Mrs. 8. C. Hall 51. Letitia Eliza Landon 92. Grace Aguilar 
12. Florence Nightingale 2, Mary Wollstonecraft 93, Fanny Kemblo 
13, Hon. Mrs. Norton 53, Mrs. Hemans 94. Madame de Sevigne 
14, Mrs. E. M, Ward 54. Mrs, Linton , 95, Joan of Arc 
15. Mary Howitt 55, Countess Hahn-Hahn 96. A. B. Edwards 
16. Lady Eastlake 56. Mrs. Gatty 97. Miss Carpenter 
17. Lady Baker 67, Florence Marryatt 98. Mrs. N. Crosland 
18. Mrs. Thorneycroft 68. Queen of the Greeks 99. Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
19, Miss Clara L. Balfour 59. Fanny Fern 100. Fredrika Bremer _ 
20. Rosa Bonheur 60. Lady Herbert of Lea 101. Queen Isabella of Spain 
21. Miss Herbert 61. Kate Terry 102. Miss Hosmer 
22. Miss Parr (‘*H. Lee”) 62. Mrs. Barbauld 103. Louisa Pyne = 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 63. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 104. Duchess of Sutherlan: 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 64. Emma Jane Worboise 105. Mrs. strata 5 
25, Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe: 65. Mrs. Macquoid es sepceite| aa ae 
f b r 66. Mrs. Charles Keane ‘ 4 r 
pes TORRE ae 67. Matilda B. Edwards 108. The Princess Louisa of Sweden 
28. Mrs. Gaskell 68. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 109. Matilda M. ver 
29. Agnes Strickland 69. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 110. Charles ae Saaia 
30. Frances Power Cobbe 70. Mrs. Browning 111. George Ma eeudsleed 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 71, Mrs, Carey Brock 112. Rey. bes as Dolby 
32. Miss Jewsbury 72, Virginia Gabriel 113. rate settee 
33. Mrs. Bray 7). Mdme. Schumann 141. a ow a 
a er peer ‘74. aaa al arta Makepeace Thackeray 
5. Eliza Meteyar 75. Sarah Tytler wontae Er 
36. Mrs. Baie "76, The Princess Margaret 117. etd nec ear 
37. Madame Lind-Goidachmid st 77. Mary Russell Mitford at J hn Ruskin 
38. Mrs. Oliphant ‘78. Charlotte Bronte 119. 0 


420. Miss Marriott 
121. William Hepworth Dixon 
, 122. Mrs. Howard Paul 


39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons. 97. Mrs. Eiloart 
40. Mrs, Jameson 0. Mdlle. Kellogg 
1. Queen Victoria 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. post 8vo. 
Price 7s. 6d [Now ready, 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 


By Dartow Forsrer. 1 yol. post 8yo, price 5s. 
[Now ready. 


en 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Witt Gitsrrt, Esq., 
Aathor of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” ‘ Margaret Mea.- 
dows,” ‘The Weavyer’s Family,” “The Rosary,” “A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &., &c. In two vols 
crown 8v0, 732 pp., price 12s, :: 

** Considered as a Psychological, and even‘as a physi 

: 'sio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family’ is ane of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“¢The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Spec- 
tator. 


feel ee eas tide ST. 
SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 


of a Monomaniac. By Wituiam Gueerr, One vol. 
crown 870, 400 pp., cloth, 6s. : 


“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as greas 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand "— Times, 


“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
§0 Some way towards redeeming the book from close atiinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great deal of 


humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur- 
day Review. 


“ Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted,.”—Spec- 
tator 


“ There is a singular skill in the managernent of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator, 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 
original and unique.”—Morning Star. 


Pn a en a a Sel 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By Wits Girpest, Author of “Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &¢. Crown 8yo, 154 pp., toned B 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. ; ; soeeee OE 


“The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of * Margaret 
Meadows’ and ‘ Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before the 
Reformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 


““«The Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’”—A thenceeum. ‘ 


ee Sos ees 
MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 


Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth 2s, 6d. 


“This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceum. 


“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated 
London News. 


“Tf the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Illustrated Times. 


eee 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848, 
By the Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum. Facp. 8y0, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver's Family ' is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 
of Philip Marsham. By the late Joun Rose Burtuix. 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


‘The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—IUlustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait,’ ”— 
London Review. 

“ There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. ’—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD, 
Tales from English History. By Mrs. TI, E. Freeman. 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

‘A story of the greatest possible interest, which eannet 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial. 


——— 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 
Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Cattow. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


“With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. Tho 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successfulas a book for young 
people.”—Edinburgh Daily Review. 

“¢ They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

“The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 


young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 
which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness. 


“ These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Noncon/ormist, 


——————$< 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
Fscp. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


“This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—British Standard. 


“ The little folks will doubtless ponder these quict tales 
with satisfaction.”—A berdeen Herald. 
eee 
THE WEARMOUTH ABBOTS: A Tale illus- 


trative of Saxon Christianity. -Foolscap 8vo, 192 pp., 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 

“Tt is a tale well told, replete with incident, and affords 
much information, under the pleasing guise o1 fiction, il- 
lustrative of the days when Christianity was first intr - 
duced amcng our Saxon ancestors."—_Observer. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street, 
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Y AND HER CAPITAL. By 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


NOTICE. 
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Economists and Connoisseurs 


ss eee 
[TAL 


F - 8. GS. Elegantly bound. Crown 8vo, price 
8. 6d. [Just published. 
5 _. Cook’s Excursionist. 

The beautiful little book before us contains the 
narrative of her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 
where she was the honoured guest of the devoted 
General for a couple of days.” 


eae Londonderry Standard. 
This elegant little volume consists of thirty short 

chapters, descriptive of the author’s tour in Italy in 
he year 1866, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 
of the numerous localities visited; together with 
Memoranda of their characteristics and curiosities, 
ancient and modern. The author is a lady of high ac- 
Complishments. 

“This is an exceedingly readable bock, and can 
hardly fail to obtain extensive popularity.” 


: The Leader. 

Italy and her Capital will doubtless meet with 
much favour.” 
Public Opinion. 

“This is a gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 
Mirer of Garibaldi. Those who read this little book 
Will fairly have their sympathies moved for the cause 
Which its authoress advocates so ably in her own 
Sphere—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


ey. tte Lady’s Own Paper. 

This is the work of a lady whose heart and soul 
are inspired not only with devout piety but also 
With an intense love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 
of the heroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London : William Freeman, 102 Fleet-street. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s., 


PROPHETIC OUTLINES. Second 


r Series. The Times of the Gentiles as Scriptually 
oreshadowed, briefly considered in relation to the 
atter days of the Fourth Kingdom. 


By Joun Rees-Moaa. 


pthis is a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
he Original Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 
Shadowed to Daniel and St. John, which work the 

ress thus reviewed :— 
t “The author's spirit is earnest and devout, free 
Tom that presumptuous self-assertion which is so 
Often to be found in books on prophecy.”—The Inde- 
Pendent. 

“Temperately, sensibly, and concisely written.”— 

he Oriental Mail. 

“The style of this little book is modest and plea- 
Sant.”—The Nonconformist. 
ee calm and careful exposition of the visions of 

aniel.”—The Christian World. 

c 
att We thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 
nr € witness to the truth that we are on the eve of 
jg mentous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
8 ee hand.”—The Rainbow. 

¢ . 

. It Contains a good sketch of the four great em- 
Bites, Interspersed with much-needed warnings nd 
Ounsels.”—T he Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 
i Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Suffer- 
ngs. By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 


London : William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


In the Press, 


SALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


p Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Tamatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
€scription Fscp. 8vo, cloth. [in a few days. 


London: William Freeman, 102,Fleet-street. 


ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 


Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 


Household Soaps, dry and fit for use, railway carriage 
Tree, and no charge for the case if 1 ewt. or upwards be 
aken at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
Syalue, Price-list sent upon application. 

WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 
16, BISHOPSGATE-STREET, LONDON. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
ULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
some articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
= ines transparency with unequalled strength and 
a om, from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
may by of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
ol Ps applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
Sars and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
. lents, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
ee of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
and €and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
ay one, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
€rn, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 


e 
LC however much broken. 
ala in bottles, at 1s, Sold by all respectable Chemists 
Sole pone Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Rventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead, 


BY Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Ss 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 


FOR 

MERE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Pon Metactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Binnj aker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Plicatiet 4m. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


IL, THE THROAT AND VOICE: 
M LES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
Clearess GES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Tes i °r all who wish to sing or speak well. 
the Sti nial No, 845,—Junny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
- Sa, already so general.” 
benefit nial No, 621,—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
Silene from the use of them.” 
Md the vt No. 4,087.—Aurrep G. Vance writes: “1 
Testin, very beneficial.” 
approve se 4,126.—Arcupisnorp Mannixe writes: “I 
* x gy ly highly of them.” 
®Ustain eee delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
Stop its J0crease the power and compass of the voice, 
Vocal] Riisctane and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
Sold ; : 
8,14, ors at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each; post free for 
Blackfriar,  P_ by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
~"SToad, London, and all Chemists. 


i PICTURE FRAMES. 


ANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 
CX, 28. 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 


P ictury, : 
e ' 7 

Ssortment wr ith the Illustrated London News. A large 
Prices Very ae and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 

Y description of i 

prices, at of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
E .b 

S'S, 67, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W. 

Established 1800, 


G. RE 


Wheeler & Co., 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 


OORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery ° 


Ss. LEWIS, 


Many Years Silk Buyer and Manager for SIMPSON & CO., 
HAS NOW ON SALE 
FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS WORTH OF 
SILK, SATIN, MOIRE ANTIQUE, AND SILK VELVETS. 


Silks, Plain Colours and Fancy, from 1s. 4d#. to 6s. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s. 2}d. to 143 11d.; Velvets, Coloured, from 
Is. 11}d. to 3s. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s. 11d. to 14s, 11d. The above will be the cheapest Lot ever offered to the Public. 


ADDRESS— IMPORTANT. 
Sree 2 HeWalose &  OrOi; 


FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN BARS 
(Opposite Furnival’s Inn). 


Spoons and Forks Stamped Al Quality, of the best Manufacture, and 
Guaranteed by 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH 
82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTIMATE :— 


King’s, Thread, & 
Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern. 


King’s, Thread, & 
Old English, Plain. Bead Pattern. 


12 Spoons, Table ...£312 0 ... £5 2 0 12 Forks, Table. ...£412 0 ... £5 2 O 
12 ~=,, ~= Dessert... 211 . 9316 0 12, Desserts... oO. 0 412 0 
12 ee, Lea 1 5 6 2 3 0 —— 
£ eo salt 0 7 0 012 0 £19 8 6 £27 6 0 
6 » Egg .. 010 6 017 O Discount, 50 percent.£9 19 6 £13 13 0 
2 spe GTA Vas le 00 114 0 

2Ladles, Sauce ... 012 0 017 0 £9 9 O £13 13 0 
1 S) DOUD Ss el tbe 6 111 0 


RICHARD A. GREEN having purchased, at a great advantage for cash, a Manufacturer’s entire Stock of Spoons and 
Forks, is prepared to offer a Bargain to his Customers, The Prices are taken from the List usually charged to the Public 
and 50 per Cent. Discount is taken off to insure a speedy return at a small profit. 180 Dozen already Sold. 


RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUETS, 


Containing a Screen Fan, Violets, 3s. 6d.; Roses and other Flowers, 5s. 


RIMMEL’S ORIENTAL ASPERSO R, 


for sprinkling scented waters, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. 
Riamew’s New Perremrs, Ihlang-Ihlang, Nouvelle, Marquise and Grande Duchesse. 2s. 6d. each, 
3 in a neat box, 7s. 
Toilet Vinegar, of world-wide celebrity for its useful and sanitary properties, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s, 
Extract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the Hair, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Rose Water Crackers, 2s. per dozen, Costume Crackers (very amusing 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
Illuminated Dinner Cards, 1s. 6d. per dozen; by post for 19 stamps. 
Dinner Table Fountains, to replace the Rose Water Salver, from 1és. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, STRAND; 128, REGENT-STREET; and 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
17, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 


RPatent Hid Gloves, Delicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 8s. : 

Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


GLOVERS, 


16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 


CITY, LONDON. 


TRADE MARK, 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen,s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair, 2 rene 


THE 
““DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H,. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
8, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas. 


Carriages and Harness of all kinds, for home and 
foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 
READINGS 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT NoIseLEss WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 

Brovsheny and other Carriages for Sale or 
3 ire. 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and Neuralgia, : 


HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYN E. A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 

importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 

Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words ‘Dr, J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 


g FOR THE REMOVALSrINyar, 
_ oh pe : 


which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. The Times, July 16, 1864. 


Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 
J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russeli-street, London, W.C. 


AND 
LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, 


2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., & 11s. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at ls. 144. 


SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’S 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH 1S 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Attractive Name but Quality to Recommend 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


OWNCEBY’S BOTTLED COOPER. 

—Superior to many stouts, free from acidity, avoiding 

the risk of unsound beer, with which small casks are at- 
tended. Imperial pints, 2s. 9d. per dozen. 


OWNCEBY’S STOUT for INVALIDS 
as analysed by Dr. Hassall, and pronounced free from 
acidity, of superior body and flavour, and very nourishing. 
Imperial pints, 4s. 9d. per dozen. 


S. POWNCEBY, 105, ALBANY STREET, N.W. 


The Sale of Hlectro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


FIEED"S; 
98, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


PRESENTS FOR THE SHASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 

ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 

ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 

ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 12s. 6d. 

ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from 15s. 

ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz. , 
case. 


ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. 


' ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed, 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
AINSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 

ANTI-STAIN. 
eg it casily removes, ink spots, iron 

‘©: moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
Wage gy from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
# bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
i free Seven Stamps, 

Sold by Stationers and Chemists 
1 Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, and 
4 3, Cheapside London, 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 


For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 
Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
part to be written upon with a solu- 
iy tion of soda dissolved in water, then 
fi] mark on the linen while wet, and 
afterwardsiron the writing with ahot 
iron natil it turns black. N.B.—Com- 
> i] mon soda or carbonate of soda will 
gas answer equally well. : 

: Sold by Stationers and Chemists, [aif 
prize Sixpence each. Sample, post ff 
sti free, Seven Stamps. 

© 37, RED LION SQUARE, and 
> 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain, 


OUT and RHEUMATISM.—The ex- 

cruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quckly re- 

lieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine 
—BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1jd,. and 2s. 9d. per 
Box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
W TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep, A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made ig 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK. 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking, Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, Lo on. 
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SEASON 1869. 
(AEN NOTTING-HILL, W. 


All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


EST SILKS ONLY. 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 45s. 12 yards, 
Messrs. BONNET’S SILKS, £3 6s. 12 yards. 

MOIRE ANTIQUES, £3 6s. 9 yards, 


VELVETEEN for DRESSES, 


MANTLES, aud JACKETS, beautifully Soft and 
Silk-like. 
Sacrificed at 1s, 11d. and 2s. 6d. per yard. 


ANISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 
As worn by the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear, 19s. 6d. 10 yards, 
32in. wide. 


ROCHE SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 
Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
War) ced to Wear, 15s. 10 yards. 
32in. wide. 


QATIN UUOTHS and ROUBAIX 
EPS. 
«10 yards. Very durable. 


New Spring Shades now Ready. 


SERGES, All-Wool. The Best Manu- 
factured. 
17s. 6d. (value 27s. 6d.), 9 yards, 34in wide. 
Write for Patterns. 


OURNING.—LADIES: I desire to 


direct your very special attention to my JANUS 
CORD, at 26s, 6d. the Full Dress of 10 yards, It is very 
durable and remarkably cheap. 


IKADO or SILK CLOTH of JAPAN. 


12 yards, 30s. 


For this great Novelty and exquisite Texture, Ladies will 
be supplied according to priority of Order. 


HOBROCKS's LONG CLOTH, 43d. 


per yard. 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, &c. 


AMES CHAPMAN, NOTTING- 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Good Free. 


AT THE ROYAL IRISH DEPOT, 
68, GREAT MARYLEBONE-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Can be had 


EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS from 5s. 6d. to 
30s. per dozen; also in Irish Embroidered Muslin as 
follows : Chemissettes, Ties, Collars, Sets, Sleeves, Frocks, 
Robes and Embroideries, &c. Point-lace Aprons 6s. to 21s. 
Coifs, Sets, Laces, Handkerchiefs, Sashes, Parasol Covers, 
Ties, &c. 


AUGUSTUS F. STALMAN COLE, Sole Proprietor. 


H UNTING, SHOOTING, AND 
FISHING, 

THE STRONGEST MAN in the world cannot break the 
ever-lasting Porpoise-skin Boot Laces made by 
GILL AND CO., 

12, Brewer-street, Golden-square, London, W. 

Price 1s. per pair; by post, 14 stamps ; six pairs, 5s. 

FRENCH DUBBING.—This invaluable composition 
possesses the properties of preserving leather, rendering it 
supple and waterproof. It is identically the same dubbing 
as that used by the best curriers in Bordeaux. BOOTS, 
SHOES, and HARNESS are particularly benefited by its 
application. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by W. GILL and CO. 
Curriers and Leather Sellers, 12, Brewer-street, Golden- 
square, 

Price 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and 5s. per can, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 


ATTON’S NEW SONG—OUR DEAR 

OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—Song, 3s.; ditto 

as a four-part song, 2s.; as a piano solo, 3s. Each free at 

half-price, with an extra stamp for postage ; and for a brass 
band six stamps. 


R. T. W. WRIGHTON’S NEW 
SONGS and BALLADS, 3s. each, free by post 19 
stamps each. 


Sleeping on Guard. The Pilgrim’s Return. 


The Belfry. As One by One our 
Quaint and Olden. Friends Depart. 

My Name. Fair Spring is Coming. 
The Flow’ret is Faded. The Wishing Cap. 

O’er Thee Alone, Remember Me. 

A Wish. Thy Voice is Near. 

The Liquid Gem. Her Bright Smile Haunts 
Shylie Bawn. Me Still. 


HE MUSICAL BOX, a Sensational 


Piece for Pianoforte. By I. Lizsicu. 38., free by post 
19 stamps. “a 


[HE DAYS WERE SWEET IN 

SUMMER TIME. Song. Words by R. Reece ; music 
by G. B, Atten. No.1 in C. No. 2 in E flat. Sung by 
Mr. Vernon Rigby. 3s.; cach free by post for 19 stamps, 


HEN THE ROSES BLOW. Song. 
Words by R. Reece; Music by G. B, ALLEN. 38.; 
ree by post for 19 stamps. 


[PEE GIPSY COUNTESS, for Two 
Voices. By the Composer of “What are the Wild 
Waves Saying?’ 4s. each; free by post, 25 stamps each. 
“A tradition is current in the North of England that a 
young earl of one of the border counties, in the course of 
his rambles, met with a beautiful gipsy girl, whose charms 
at once made a deep and lasting impression on his heart.” 
It is pleasant and varied, and comprises soprano and tenor 
Solos. Vide Dublin Express. 48.; free by post, 25 stamps. 


DIEU.—FAREWELL MY OWN, 
=a. Baltay ee HOME ! Abt’s new simple and ele- 
to be repeated, pecauiaitely. sung by Mdlle. Liebhart ; and 
Second Uone Y desire of the subscribers, at Herr Kuhe’s 
pond ert. 38.; free by post, 19 stamps. 

* ROBERT Cocks & CO., New Burlington-street. 


And of all Musicsellers, 


New Novel by the Author of « aun 
t ; "s 
“‘ Mabel’s Progress,” pay s Trouble, 


Early in April, 2 Vols., post &vo, cloth, price 215 
” 


TEs SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD : 

A Story of Lippe-Detmold. With Illustrations by 

Marcus Srone. 

London: VIRTUE & CO., 26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row § 


' ciate its great economy, and with personal 


oat) 


8 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREE. 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 


64, REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


pre &6 = 

THE HOWE” 

Selving atlachines 
ARE 

uj) CHEAPEST, BEST, 


SIMPLEST 


THE 


COMPLETE 
£7 10s 


ADAPTED 


FOR 


AND 


IN THE 


WORLD. /4zL KINDS OF WORK. 


Gold Medal 
PARIS, WA NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 


Hag THE “HOWE.” 


HE “Vowel” Washing Machine is 
now unquestionably the most useful that 

is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who will see that 
the few very simple directions for its proper 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the jirst time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without | 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- 


practical authority cordially to recommend it ; 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 
tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 
find every desirable facility afforded by the 
best selection in London, including the best 
Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, 


£3 3s. 
COMPLETE. 


TO DO 
ALL KINDS 
OF 
DOMESTIC 
SEWING 


WitH NEATNESS AND 
Rapipiry, 


Samples 


Free. 


Dublin, 1865. 


Paris, 1867. 


TREADLE MACHINE, 
£8 00 


COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 
TO DO 
Samples A Wider Range 
F of Work 
oe Witnovut CHANGE 
THAN 


ANY MACHINE 
HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


THE “ SIMPSON * NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines, 


_ Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any H ousehold. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival, 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
a1 dis a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 
R. E SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


Z. SIMPSON AND CO.,, 


FOR 


Silks and Velvet. 
General Drapery. 
Shawls, Mantles. 
Dresses, Ribbons. 


WHOLESALE 


UPWARDS OF 


48, 49, 50, & 53, FARRI 
PULLED DOWN FOR 


Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 
Flowers, Trimmings. 
Fancy Articles. 


AND RETAIL, - 


80 YEARS AT 


NGDON STREET, E.C. 
CITY IMPROVEMENTS, 


TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


Z> 
\ SP > 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


KIS >are sometimes audaciously sub- 


PATENT = 


‘ Situted instead of 


CORN FLOUR; 


BROWN & POLSON’S. 


HE WIDOW’S QUADRU PLE CRAPE 


A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 
This crape is very durabie, and will neither change colour 
nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It cannot be 
bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 

JAY'S. 


SOLERTES LYONAISES.—Ladies_re- 
quiring cheap Black and White SILKS for DRESSES 
are invited to see the FRENCH SILKS Messrs. JAY are 
selling at 2} guineas the dress (15 yards). 
JAY’S. 


Rees FRENCH BLACK SILKS.— 

The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons. 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in the end of 
each piece. 


JAY'S. 
OURNING, One Guinea and a Half 


1 the Dress.—JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress. 
JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNINGWAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET, 


NEW DRESSES. 
URING the month of MARCH we shall 
ofler for SALE a very LARGE LOT of NEW, 
PLAIN, and FANCY DRESSES, suited for the present 
and early Spring wear—comprising every new Texture, 
both of French and English Manufacture, and for Price 
and Quality we have never before been able to lay before 
our Customers such a large, useful, and cheap Stock of 
Goods, enabling us to give the best possible value for ready 
money. Patterns, as usual, will be sent post free to any 

address, 
HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS, SHEETINGS, 
QUILTS, COUNTERPANiS, LONG CLOTHS, 
HUCKABACKS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS, 
TABLE CLOTHS, and every description of Plain Drapery 
at Manufacturers’ Prices. Goods of this description are 
now exceedingly cheap, and will not be lower in price: It 
is a favourable opportunity for families and others furnish- 
ing. 
Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 637, New Oxford-strect, W.C, 


ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 
CLOTHING for Ladies and Children ; one of the 
largest Retail Stocks at Wholesale prices. 


Marriage or other large outfits executed in the shortest 

time at the most moderate prices, 

Carriage paid upon all parcels above 20s. in amount. 

Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from al- 
most every Railway Station in London. ‘ 

Competent assistants sent with samples of Underclothing 
to take orders in any part of London or suburbs free of 
charge, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 
MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 
ike, sacrificed at 2s, 6d. per yard, usually sold at 4s, 6d. 
Patterns sent. 
HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.K. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 

12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 

quality at 2s. the yard ; superior wool Popeline; best Paris 
Fabric, at 16s. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled. 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side ; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s. 9d. the Full 
Dress. 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate in 
Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
of silks makes it impossible to supply more t ana limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. The next importation must 
be at the least 4s. 
HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E. 


HE WANZER LOCK -STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine ., ., £9 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. 5 
The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additiona 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 
WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


[HE 55s. HAND SEWING MACHINES 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). 
TreapDLe Macurnes. 


Excelsior .. ..£6 6 0 
Britannia .. .. 616 6 
Britannia (Daven- 

Ort) RMS. 13:182.0 
Elliptic, from .. 7 00 
Belgravia... .. 715 O 
Grover & Baker.. 9 0 0 
Alexandra .. .. 9 0 0 
Wanzer.. ss “94070 
Florence, , yay 10 cOnO 
Wheeler & Wilson 10 0 0 


; Machines by every maker.’ 
S. SMITH & CO, 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). 


Printed and Published by Witttam FrercMan, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish: of St. Bride, City of 
London.—Saturday, March 27, 1869. 
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